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(PERRY GYROPILO! 


Always in the front rank of pioneering development 
United Air Lines have been using Gyro-Horizons and 
Directional Gyros as standard equipment since these 
instruments were introduced to aviation more than 


six years 48° 


To provide smooth, automatically controlled flight 
they are equipping their new fleet of 24-passenget 
Douglas transports with the most effective combina- 
tion of these two important gyroscopic instruments 






__the Sperry Gyropilot. 
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16th Annual World’s Premier 


AIR CLASSIC 


Los Angeles Municipal Airport 


(INGLEWOOD) 


(66,300.00 IN PRIZES 


Again National Air Races, traditional annual rendezvous of aviation, 
holds its colorful competitive spectacle. Here the most advanced find- 
ings, latest developments, innovations in speed, endurance and safety 
will be seen in thrilling contest. 
The world’s flying aces will strive for aviation’s most coveted racing 
trophies and a minimum of $66,300 in cash prizes. 
Army, navy and marine air divisions will demonstrate tactical maneuvers. 
Foreign planes will compete with America's finest. For 4 thrilling days 
California's warm hospitality will pay homage to the great air industry. 
This 16th World's Premier Air Classic promises to excell every air spec- 
tacle of the past. 
For details of events write or wire 
CLIFFORD W. HENDERSON, Managing Director 
Executive Offices, Ambassador Hotel 
Los Angeles, California 
Held under rules of Federation Aeronautique Internationale. Sanctioned 
by National Aeronautic Association. 


Le there! 
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Lambert Four-Place Twin Monocoach 


Under full load, Lambert Aircraft Corporation’s new 
four-place Twin Monocoach cruises at 130 m. p.h. Power 
is supplied by two 90 h. p. Lambert R-266 engines. 

Total fuel consumption is ten gallons per hour, which 
affords a cruising range of 900 miles. The ship is equipped 
with retractable landing gear and split type balanced flaps. 
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rom PARKS CAN AIR TRAN to 
OUTH AMERIG®) 


4 of the 10 Parks Training Planes 


INTERESTING 
FACTS ABOUT 
PARKS AIR 
COLLEGE 


Founded by its President, Cliver 
L. Parks, August 1, 1927. Owns 
its OWN airport of 100 acres 


Has 14 buildings with a total 
floor area of 119,352 square feet 
(2% acres) all devoted to school 
purposes. 


3 dormitories and a dining hall 
on the field are operated for 
Parks students. 


10 training planes on the flight 
line ranging from the Kinner 
Sportster up to a new low-wing, 
bi-motor plane equipped with re- 
tractable landing gear, air brakes, 
two-way radio and blind flight 
instruments. 


Offers three 2-year courses (96 


weeks) leading to Bachelor of 
Science degrees in professional 
piloting; Aeronautical Engi- 


neering; Aviation Mechanics 


Also offers 8 partial courses and 
combinations of courses which 
require from 36 weeks to 152 
weeks for completion 


Faculty of 26 is composed of 
specialists in various fields of 
aviation. 


A total personnel of 51 people. 
Enrollment of 243 of which 225 
are registered in two-year courses, 
at the beginning of the Spring 
term. 

1306 graduates. 


53,248 hours of student flight in- 
struction. 


Graduates with every leading 


aeronautical concern in America 
and in many foreign counties. 


“Name on request 
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A Pan-American-Grace 
Airways Plane flying over 
the Andes in South America 


This craduate* completed the Executive Trans- 
port Pilots’ Course at Parks Air College. He 
applied for a position with Pan American- 
Grace Airways, and went to New York for an 
interview with Company officials. 


A\s the telegram indicates, his application was 
accepted and the company arranged transpor- 
tation to his first base in the Canal Zone. Since 
that time, eight months ago, he has been en- 
gaged in flight operations up and down the 
west coast of South America and occasionally 
inland ‘“‘to La Paz, Bolivia, which,’’ he wrote, 
“is upstairs, the field being 13,000 feet above 
sea level.” 


Another graduate* completed the Master Mech- 
anics’ Flight Course a little over a year ago. 
He has since been in the Maintenance Depart- 
ment of Pan American Airways. He writes that 
recently he was transferred to a new base, given 
an excellent promotion and a substantial in- 
crease in salary. 


These are but two of the 137 graduates that 
could be mentioned who have entered the in- 
dustry in the past 18 months. It is significant 
that the majority of them, 63 per cent, are in 
air transport. Requirements in air transport 
are exacting. Only men of high calibre who 
are thoroughly efficient and dependable can 
be considered. Parks graduates fulfill these 










requirements. That is why they are in demand 
for air line service. 


A few days before this was written an air trans- 
port official* used the long-distance phone to 
ask President Parks for 21 more graduates. 
Similar requests are received frequently. In fact, 
the requests have been exceeding the number 
of graduates 2.8 to 1. 


The reason is evident. Officials of four major 
airlines ... airlines which flew 13 1/3 million 
more passenger-miles in 1935 than all other 
airlines of the United States together... have 
helped build Parks courses. Their experience 
in operating 50,000 miles of airline routes in 
both hemispheres, in three continents and 
across the Pacific, has gone into Parks training. 
It is but natural they should want Parks grad- 
uates for they know they have been properly 
trained. 


After you secure Parks training there will be 
requests for your services, too. With Parks 
training you can make an excellent connec- 
tion and then win promotions. You can make 
a career for yourself in commercial aviation. 


More than one thousand Parks graduates 
started their careers in aviation by first send- 
ing for the Parks Air College catalog. You 
can start yours the same way now. 


Fill in and mail the coupon below and the catalog containing 146 photographs, 

all taken at Parks Air College, will be sent to you. You will find it interesting, 

packed full of valuable information and it will cost you nothing. Send the 
coupon now. Then you'll be sure of getting your copy of the catalog. 


Fall term starts September 28th 





Fully approved as a Transport, 
Ground and Flying School and 
Mechanics’ School by the U. S. SF-7 

Dept. of Commerce. 


Accredited by the Illinois Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 


Ask anyone in aviation about 
Parks. Pay us a visit. You can 
expect more and still be agree- 
ably surprised when you come. 


Address 











Send me full information about Parks Air College, 
particularly concerning courses checked at the right. 


Name___ scsiaiilaecaiiaiatieptaa lien you: 


City __ PS 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE 





EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 





CHECK HERE 


for special information on 
the course that interests 


(2 Executive Transport Pilots’ 
() Aeronautical Engineering 
() Master Mechanics’ Flight 
C2) Executive Course 

















Editorials And Comments 


Future Manpower 


[N previous editorials this publication has em- 
phasized the fact that aviation’s most valuable 
asset is one that cannot be put in terms of dollars 
and cents, namely, the uncounted thousands of 
American young men between the ages of eigh- 
teen and twenty-five who desire to get into the 
flying game. Of course, many of them are at- 
tracted by the misleading glamor of the business, 
but the majority by far are attracted by reasons 
with solid foundations, usually a serious desire 
based upon the knowledge of present aeronauti- 
cal expansion and belief in the brilliant future 
just ahead. This tremendous reserve power for 
American aeronautics, which will tickle even- 
tually into every diversified vein of the main 
body, simultaneously represents a responsibility 
as well as an asset—a definite responsibility to 
the trade they will follow as their profession. 

We have our aeronautical colleges and tech- 
nical institutes, some with excellent faculties 
and curricula, some of a mediocre character and 
a few that are admittedly racketeering institu- 
tions engaged in the exploitation of ambitious 
and credulous youth. The reputable institutions 
serve as a guiding hand to the young men who 
are fortunate enough to enroll for their courses; 
but unfortunately it is a very small percentage of 
the total number that ever matriculate for aero- 
nautical training. The majority go serenely, yet 
blindly, along the rocky road. 

Is it not logical to believe that the industry 
might guarantee itself a perpetual supply of 
able, intelligent, well trained personnel from the 
very evident reserve of raw material now avail- 
able for every branch of the trade, in the event 
a little money is spent in establishing an informa- 
tion bureau for the vocational guidance of 
American youth, bent on an aeronautical career? 

Our trade organizations and the aviation in- 


dustry owe the plan serious consideration. 

Take scheduled air transport for example. 
Enough pilot reserve is available or in training 
at the present time, but the air lines need efficient, 
well trained dispatchers, radio men, meteorolog- 
ists and trafic representatives. An actual short- 
age exists in these specialized fields. 

Likewise, in the manufacturing end, we find 
a healthy supply of designers, draftsmen and 
aeronautical engineers, but a dearth of crafts- 
men in other highly specialized phases of the 
business. Good metal workers cannot be had at 
any price. Why? Because there’s a thousand 
and one young men who never thought it might 
be advantageous to learn metal work. 

As commercial aviation grows, so grow the 
associated industries that furnish innumerable 
supplies and fabricated parts to the airplane 
manufacturers. More and more these companies 
are coming to the establishment of their own 
aviation departments, in quest of their portion 
of lucrative aeronautical business. With this 
definite trend comes the growing demand for 
able young men, equipped with a specialized 
knowledge of aeronautics, to handle the aviation 
job for these associated industries. 

Right now our enthusiastic crop of American 
youth need guidance and direction, not only for 
their own sake, but for the benefit of the busi- 
ness and profession they plan to follow. The ri- 
diculously small amount of time and money 
necessary to establish a clearing house of infor- 
mation for them would be well spent. We have 
enough organizations already established to make 
the plan not only feasible but immediately work- 
able. Never before in the history of the nation 
has our youth needed this vocational guidance 
so badly. And no field is so fertile for the job 
today as aviation. 


More Aid For Marine Terminals 


N last month’s issue of Southern Flight we pre- 

sented a thorough treatment of the import- 
ance and widely diversified advantages of marine 
air terminals, particularly calling for their im- 
mediate construction on southern waters where 
year ’round flying is possible. The material has 
produced a great deal of favorable comment 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific seaboards, espec- 
ially in the Gulf of Mexico area, and it appears 
that Southern airmen are at last waking up to the 
responsibility of giving water flying a chance to 


develop and prosper where natural facilities al- 
ready exist for the development. 

Now comes the announcement from the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce that a Marine Air Termi- 
nal Adviser, in the person of Donald D. Cooke, 
has been added to the Bureau’s staff of aeronau- 
tical experts. A veteran seaplane pilot, Mr. 
Cooke will have responsibility for approval of 
seaplane base projects undertaken with PWA al- 
lotments. He will assist cities in planning and 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Guest Editorial 
By Walter Beech 


President, BEECH AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


WHat is wrong with commercial aviation? I have 

always maintained there is nothing—it is merely 
the people in it who are continually hindering its 
development and expansion. 

The facts as I see them are the lack of progressive 
and fair sales methods. Should one manufacturer 
have some difficulty, even of the smallest nature, a 
great many competitor companies have what they 
call theit confidential letters which they send to 
their owners and dealers, giving their version of the 
trouble. These are sent out and a widespread whis- 
pering campaign is brought about. 

In nine cases out of ten, information sent out in 
this way is misleading and untrue in regard to the 
exact details. When told to prospective purchasers 
in this manner, the purchasers wonder if there is 
something wrong with all airplanes. They begin 
to doubt the fact that any airplane is safe, and the 
people responsible for the misleading information 
suffer kickbacks on their own licensed planes. It is 
not reasonable to expect that the Bureau of Air 
Commerce would give one company favors over 
others. Yet all this goes through the minds of pros- 
pective purchasers. 

A factor that greatly hinders our export business 
is the general practice of maufacturers to ove-:- 
estimate the performance figures of their planes. 
Foreigners have learned this and have got to the 
point where they believe nothing at all that is prin’ed 
in our magazines. If they had not been continually 
deceived, it would be a very easy matter to build uo 
a good export business. With a good export busi- 
ness all the factories would be on a sound basis 
instead of wondering where their next payroll check 
is coming from. 

In a campaign based upon price, every one knows 
you get just about what you pay for in any article 
that you buy. If quality is the forethought of every 
manfacturer rather than price, and this point drilled 
into the bying public’s mind, I believe it would ma- 
terially increase sales. 

As I see it, there is a demand for several different 
types of aircraft. I do not believe our company, or 
any other one company, is capable of filling all of 
the demand, so why not a unified effort on the part 
of the manufacturers to really try and sell aviation 
to the prospective buying public? 

Why not a unified effort on the part of the manu- 
facturers together with the Department of Commerce 
towards building up a healthy export business? 

Why not a unified firm stand of the manufacturers 
against the vendors of supplies and materials we all 
use to force them to fly into our airports rather than 
visit us by trains and automobiles? 

Why not a unified effort of the manufacturers to- 
ward the Department of Commerce to see that they 
do their part in aiding the manufacturer? It is their 
duty to assist commercial aviation and it can not be 
done with the type of equipment they are now using. 
some of it six and eight years old. 

Why not a unified effort against the publishers 
who are enjoying their existence through the manu- 
facturers’ advertising and yet many of them never 
travel in airplanes? 
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A well directed, united effort of all manufacturers 
would put them on the profit side of the ledger in- 
stead of on the red side. 


The question is: who is to create this unified ef- 
fort, and if created, would the manufacturers stand 
back of their agreements? I think they would with 
the proper guidance and direction. Most all of them 
are good fellows at heart, desirous of doing a good 
business—and what they need is more education 
along good business lines. 


We need to stick together to see that laws are not 
passed which would hinder the development of 
the aviation industry. We need to prevent precedents 
being established in courts which would affect our 
future business and development. 


Some people think the initiative should be taken 
by the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce; others 
believe it is the duty of the NAA. I think it is our 
job as manufacturers to see that it is done. 


I suggest the NAA call a manufacturers’ meeting 
at the National Air Races this year, and I sincerely 
hope that some of these points will be brought up 
and taken care of, in an honest attempt to eliminate 
the first category of faulty and injurious practices. 

Another plan which would help materially when 
accidents occur is to advise the public of the exact 
cause of the trouble at once and not six months after 
the accident when the whispering campaign has 
done its damage The public should know right at the 
time what steps the factory is taking to correct the 
trouble so that it will not happen again. That is 
the way to build confidence. 


In the city of Wichita, with a population of 120,000 
people, I am confident that 90,000 of this number 
have been up in airplanes. We have accomplished 
this high figure by instilling confidence into their 
minds. When we have an accident, we immediately 
communicate with the press giving them the cause 
and advising them how it will be remedied. Such 
a practice results in the people being unafraid to fly, 
—verified by pilots who have been operating here 
from time to time, including Clarence Chamberlain, 
Rolly Inman and various others who have flown 
about eighteen hours per day each visit they have 
made to this city. 


Still another great assistance would be for the man- 
ufacturers to agree on the prices of used airplanes so 
that they would all offer comparable quotations as 
does the automobile fraternity. 

I cannot help but believe that the attitude of Wash- 
ington in assisting two or three companies in a detri- 
ment to aviation and something that we will regret 
before many years if it continues. Aviation is too 
new to put into the laps of two or three companies, 
and depend on them for progress and new ideas 
that can and will be developed. 

As for ourselves, we are enjoying a 100‘; increase 
of business this year over last year but it is our de- 
sire to have a 300%, increase. I believe that if the 
above suggestions were carried out to correct some 
fundamental faults of the business, every manufac- 
turer in the country could say “Business is Good!” 
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Porterfield Scores Again 


Continuing the policy of price reduction, 
Porterfield announces his new “Zephyr” 
to sell in the thirteen hundred dollar range. 


By John Harrison 


AY back in 1925, Ed Porterfield was a used car dealer 
in Kansas City. One day he traded an automobile 
for flying instruction at old Richards Field, and shortly 
afterwards, set out to manufacture his own brand of air- 
plane. His first creation was the American Eagle, which, 
incidentally, was sold before the fabric went on the fu- 
selage and before the wings were completely assembled. 
In six years, the company had become one of the major 
manufacturers of privately owned aircraft, operating in 
the first line production factory in the world. Prior to 
1931, the company produced a line of nine planes, ranging 
from the single-seater American Eaglet to a four passenger 
cabin monoplane, which won widespread acceptance dur- 
ing the boom days of American aviation. 
When the depression hit the old American Eagle plant 
at Fairfax Airport in Kansas City, Ed Porterfield was 
holding down the job of president and general manager. 


The pioneer aircraft manu 


ventional high wing monoplane with a tandem seating 
arrangement and dual controls; and the manufacturer 
promises a price of less than thirteen hundred dollars. 
Four times the company has been forced to move to 
larger quarters, and, coincident with the announcement 
of the new Zephyr, Porterfield announces a new home at 
25th and Charlotte Streets, Kansas City, where quantity 
production will be possible, and line production facilities 
will be available together with more room and additional 
personnel. 
T is indeed significant that in August of this year, the 
Porterfield company will produce its thousandth air- 
plane under the directing hand of Ed Porterfield. The 
new “Zephyr,” designed particularly for the man of small 
means, is a far cry from the Porterfield designs of the late 
twenties and early thirties, and incorporates many refine- 
ments and technical improvements that promise not only 





facturer was convinced that 
if aviation for the average 
man was to succeed, the in 
dustry would have to pro 
duce a low-cost plane to fit 
his poc ket book. Since those 
dark days after the crash, 
Porterfield has been spending 
his time with his own com 
pany in the development ind 
exploitation of a light plane 
design that would sell for 


under two thousand dollars. 


For the past two years, his 
dream was realized with the 
production and sale of the 
now famous Warner power- 
ed Porterfield “90,” which 
boasts of some 150 owners 
throughout the United 
States and eight foreign 


countries. 


As production increased, 
down went the price, and 
the increased demand for the 
low-cost two seater has made 
way for another new model, 
known as the Porterfield 





, low initial cost, but efficient 
and economical operation 
costs. 


Porterfield has always pio- 
neered low-cost aircraft and 
maintains that the best profit 
as far as aviation is concern- 
ed is the profit that comes 
from volume sales rather 
than profit from high mark- 
up. In his early experience 
with the American Eagle 
concern, he made a_ very 
definite attempt toward line 
production methods, taking 
from the automotive world 
various and sundry tenets 
and applying them to the 
manufacture of airplanes. 
Porterfield does not main- 
tain that airplanes can be 
turned out in volume pro- 
duction even approximating 
automotive figures, but he 
does hold the belief that 
many lessons can be learned 
from the automobile manu- 
facturers, especially in the 
production of airplanes 
within the range of the av- 





“Zephyr.” The new job, 
now undergoing final test 
flights at the Kansas City 
airport, was designed by H. 
W. Barlow of the University of Minnesota aviation engi- 
neering school. 

Powered with the four cylinder, forty horsepower Con- 
tinental engine, the Zephyr cruises at seventy-five miles 
an hour with a cruising radius of approximately four and 
one-half hours. Fuel consumption is at the rate of two 
gallons per hour. 

Like predecessor Porterfield models, the Zephyr is a con- 


E. E. PORTERFIELD, JR. 
President, Porterfield Aircraft Company 


erage man’s pocket book. 


Airplane production fig- 
ures for the past year prove 
that by far the majority of sales have been in the light 
plane category under the $2,000 unit price figure. It is 
this fact that gives him encouragement as his “Zephyr” 
Widespread flying activity, he 
maintains, must start at the bottom, that it’s up to the man- 
ufacturer of ‘light plane equipment to produce the airplanes 
for the markets that already exist, and, apparently, Mr. 
Porterfield is practicing what he preaches. 


goes into production. 
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TWA's Magnatflux Inspection System 


Although the microscope is still used for the sake of 
thoroughness, a new method for the inspection of air- 
craft engine parts uncovers defects beneath the surface. 


By Walter A.Hamilton 


HE inspection of aircraft engine parts during overhaul 
is no longer being left to the naked eye or even to micro- 
scopic inspection. Airline operators have resorted to the 
“X-Ray” type of inspection through the use of a machine 
which detects cracks and imperfections in parts beneath the 
surface previously undetected by former inspection 
methods. 

This advanced inspection method which is used by Trans- 
continental & Western Air, Inc., at its maintenance base in 
Kansas City is known as the Magnaflux system. It provides 
an accurate method of inspecting beneath the surface of 
metal engine parts and does its uncanny detecting of im- 
perfection through magnetizing the part and setting up a 
polarity around the defect which is apparent to the naked 
eye by use of an iron paste solution. The paste outlines on 
the surface of the part the polarity of the crack or fault 
beneath the surface. 

When an engine is taken down for overhaul in the TWA 
shops, all parts are cleaned thoroughly and placed on a 
parts tray. The carburetor, magneto and other independent 
units are distributed to their respective departments for at- 
tention. The remaining steel engine parts are sent to the 
inspection department where the Magnaflux machine is 
brought into mse for locating defective parts prior to any 
stages of maintenance work. The Magnaflux system is 
operated by an experienced and trained inspector who sub- 
jects the steel engine parts, one at a time, to the test of the 
Magnaflux system. 

Each part is placed individually in the magnetizing ma- 
chine and magnetized by a current of 6 volts at 2,500 am- 
peres. The length of time required to magnetize each part 
depends upon its size. The average length of time for all 
steel engine parts is less than one second. At the end of 
this second the completely magnetized part is dipped into a 
tank of kerosene and iron paste for approximately 2 min- 
utes. By magnetizing the part before dipping it in the so- 
lution, a polarity is set up around any defects or cracks in 
the part whether on top or beneath the surface. The iron 


paste accumulates at the location of the defect in a direc- 
tion following the magnetic polarity established through 
magnetism. 

After being dipped, and prior to the final inspection, the 
steel part is dipped into another tank containing a solution 
of gasoline and oil which removes all surplus iron paste ex- 
cepting that which is accumulated around the defect in the 
metal part. The final inspection then reveals at a glance 
the presence of any imperfection in the metal. Defective 
parts are discarded from further use and replaced by new 
parts. 


ARTS that are not defective are de-magnetized and used. 
By placing the part in a special cabinet, a current of 220 
volts is applied which de-magnetizes the part in less than 
10 seconds. The part then is ready for inspection for wear. 
Parts showing more than stipulated clearance wear also are 
discarded. The magnetizing and de-magnetizing process 
has no effect upon the tensile strength of the metal. 

A voltage regulator on the DC generator provides a 
control of amperes desired to conform with the part being 
magnetiezd. Small engine parts need only 1,500 amperes 
for the process while larger parts require as much as an 
additional thousand amperes for best magnetizing results. 

An alternating current and a direct current of 220 volts 
is required to operate the apparatus. These currents are al- 
ways on when the machine is being used. The alternating 
current is received from the general power line while the 
direct current is produced by a 3 kilowatt generator. Upon 
completion of inspection, a 220 volt alternating current is 
used to de-magnetize the engine parts. 

Propeller hubs and other steel parts used on airplanes and 
component parts are given the “X-Ray” inspection also at 
periodic intervals of overhaul. While this type of inspection 
does not produce a transparent effect on the part inspected 
it serves the same purpose by bringing the defect to the 
surface, revealing the size, direction, and shape of the crack 
or imperfection within the interior of the metal part. 
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Left: The master rod of a Wright Cyclone engine being magnetized in a Magnaflux machine at TWA’s Kansas City maintenance 
base, as a part of the inspection system used by this company in its engine overhaul department. 

Center: After the engine part has been magnetized, it is dipped into a tank of kerosene and iron paste solution for a period of 
two minutes, allowing the iron paste to adhere to the polarity around defects indicated by the magnetizing of the part. 

Right: Engine parts which do not contain defects are de-magnetized as the final step in the Magnaflux inspection system. 
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Profits For Fixed-Base Operators 


A successful fixed base operator considers the 
value of his clan to peace-time aviation and 
suggests new fields for business expansion. 


By William Vaan 


IXED base operators as a group are doing more to actual- 
ly promote peace time ay iation in America than any 
other branch of aeronautics. Distributed over the country 
are several hundred men who spend long hours every fly- 
able day in the training of students, charter flying, air- 
plane rental and repair work. To them goes the credit for 
putting America into the air and giving our citizens first 
hand experience in actual flying. Without the clientele 
built through such efforts, the airplane manufacturers 
ind equipment companies would find their markets very 
slim and even a $1 700 airplane would be a pipe dream. 

All this effort on the part of the individual operator 
comes entirely from per sonal initiative. There is no sub- 
sidy to make up for slim earnings. Rarely does encourage- 
ment come trom outside sources. Cities cater to airline 
needs and advertise the facilities offered. The Department 
of Commerce subsidizes and encourages manufacturers in 
building low powered uirplanes. But the fixed base oper- 
itor exists mainly on pluck and the support of many per- 
sons of relatively limited means. 

The most deplorable situation today in regard to the 
small operators ove! the country 1s their lack of mutual 
cooperation ind o1 ganization. The airline pilots have their 
association to represent them, which provides a means of 
cooperation within this group of men. The airlines them- 
selves associate nationally to their mutual benefit. Main- 
tainence problems, flight operations, rates, etc., are dis 
cussed periodically, resulting in savings in expense and time 
ind promoting wholesome understanding. From many as- 
pects the airlines govern themselves and thus eliminate 
harmful Federal legislation 

But the fixed-base men continue to operate as isolated 
individuals without much needed friendly cooperation. A 
national organization would overcome personal feelings 
between operators flying off adjacent airports which is 
the big obst icle to loc i organizations. It would have the 
power to brin g some uniformity in prices, operation meth 


ods ind gene! il business conduct as W ell as produce economy 








and a much easier life for the operator who must fight 
doubly hard now to meet competition. In addition there 
would be some form of representation through which the 
individual could speak as regards legislation and other sit- 
uations that are presented from time to time. There would 
also be some opportunity for self legislation within the 
group of operators and thus avoid too much interference 
from the outside. 


BIG share of fixed base flying is that of student instruc- 

tion and rental of equipment to solo students. Most 
of these students are spending their money because they 
want to learn to fly for the fun of it. A small minority 
are seriously considering the long grind necessary to get 
an airline position or the like. But there are many phases 
of student flying that do not take this into proper con- 
sideration. For instance every year there are many pros- 
pects for flight training who give up the idea because they 
are forced to pay ten dollars for an examination before 
ever touching the control stick. Being doubtful about 
their success as fliers they hesitate to lay down a ten spot 
before some preliminary experience to give them a picture 
of actual flying. The margin of profit in the student bus- 
iness does not warrant a free demonstration of a necessary 
hour or so. The Department of Commerce is not promot- 
ing aviation by such legislation nor is it putting any more 
meat on the operator’s bones. One hour of paid dual at 
the regular rate before the examination is not only practical 
but safe. 

The problem of keeping students flying after soloing is 
one which has not received very thorough attention despite 
the fact that a big percentage of solo fliers drop out of 
flying, resulting in a loss of revenue to the operator and a 
dead investment to the flier. Lack of sufficient incentive is 
the biggest single factor. Once over the hurdle of the solo 
hop there is not much to strive for except the long 50 
hour grind for a Private Pilot’s License and that is a hefty 
wallop without much thrill. To overcome this lethargy, 


Bill Vacin and His Velie Monocoupe Trainer 
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Wacos On The Line At Union Air Terminal, Los Angeles 


This military-looking line-up is not a scene on an Army field during battle maneuvers, but a view of one brand of airplane on a com- 
mercial airport. With two exceptions, the owners of these ships are business executives. 


use should be made of the student’s attitude toward flying 
as being a heroic sport which makes the crowd turn out 
for competition. The stimulation in being able to display 
one’s skill before a gathering is very strong. 


For the above reasons it is suggested that operators in 
every city or locality cooperate to stage an air meet with 
students as competitors. Through the help of local mer- 
chants and newspapers, publicity and prizes would be 
forthcoming and much free attendance assured. Events 
should be planned more with the idea of skill and precision 
flying displayed and not such events as closed course races 
where danger of crashes would be entailed. A parachute 
jump by a professional jumper as well as acrobatics by 
school instructors would provide the thrills to interest 
the crowd. Events would be offered for students with ten 
to fifteen solo hours as well as to those holding Amateur 
licenses. The advertising would undoubtedly result in an 
increased business. 


VERY incentive should be given the new student to 

work diligently towards either an amateur or private 
license. The fact that so many students stop flying after 
solo is not so much a matter of expense as many would 
have us believe. Rather, they get the idea that they are 
pilots—that they know how to fly. The reaction that 
sets in usually takes on the idea of their intentions to do 
more flying when their pocket book gets a little fatter. 
They figure the fifty or so dollars they have invested to 
solo is a pretty big investment; their instructor too often 
fails to show them how, with the expenditure of just a 
few dollars a week and by regular flight work—even thirty 
minutes a week—they can not only protect their original 
investment but gradually build up time and experience un- 
til they are ready for license. And by spending just a few 
dollars a week, they don’t feel that flying is costing them 
too much money.. The big job of fixed base operators 
engaged in student instruction is to keep the business they 
get. Solo students are of little value to aviation until 
they receive their license. 
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Many airplane manufacturers offer flight instruction 
without cost to those who purchase their equipment. In 
the case of non-flyers, it appears that this plan is getting the 
cart before the horse. A great deal can be done by fixed- 
base operators in making a list of every individual in their 
community who should logically own and operate airplanes, 
especially successful business men who can afford to fly 
for sport or in conjunction with their respective business 
pursuits; then go into an intensive sales campaign and 
try to get them to the airport for demonstrations of va- 
rious sorts in an attempt to get them started in taking in- 
struction. After they learn to fly they are then legitimate 
prospects for airplanes. It is logical to believe that a host 
of private flyers in the upper brackets of financial income 
would mean a real boom for the airplane manufacturers; 
there is no more fertile field for development in aviation 
today. And the fixed-base operator would be the first 
to profit from such a movement. 


Among random thoughts that come to mind concern- 
ing operations are the following: The operator should wear 
a neat and practical uniform that will distinguish him from 
other people on the field and he should carry signs on his 
equipment. He should endeavor to be polite and consid- 
erate to everyone who approaches him with an interest in 
flying and should not let hangar “bull sessions” 
prevent him from giving full attention to his customers. 

. Prospects having an established credit reputation should 
be soloed as expeditiously as possible and allowed to pay 
for their time as rapidly as convenient during the instruc- 
tion and after soloing. . . . A light maneuverable and eco- 
nomical airplane is now a proven piece of training equip- 
ment and the step up to heavier equipment is not difficult 
if the training plane is maneuverable enough. But, the 
day is soon coming when dual time must cost more than 
solo because the present widely used system is that of rent- 
ing the plane and throwing in the instruction as an extra 
benefit. As times get better the pilot’s time is becoming 
more valuable; and he should get adequate pay for it. 
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Hedge Hopping The Books 


Dieset Arrcrarr ENGines—Edited and published by 
Paul H. Wilkinson—New York. $3.50. 


ERY little has been heard of Diesel engines for aircraft 

during the past few years, until the great German air- 
ship Hindenburg started making history this spring under 
power of four Mercedes-Benz Diesel engines, each of which 
is rated at 1,100 hp at 1,500 rpm. And now Paul Wil- 
kinson comes along with this timely, concise and up-to- 
date review of the latest developments, suggesting the 
probable trend of Dieselization in the aeronautical field. 

The volume is international in scope and treats of Diesel 
activity in every country according to the extent the art 
has advanced in those countries. In addition, Wilkinson 
has afforded a complete catalogue of Diesel engines, giving 
all pertinent data such as their construction, fuel injection 
systems, dimensions, performance, weight, consumption, 
equipment and special features of each individual product. 
The text is admirably supported by photographs and dia- 
grammatic sketches. 

After reading Diesel Aircraft Engines, one is impressed 
with the fact that Diesel engine developments are going on 
at rapid pace and that their peculiar advantages threaten to 
become an important factor in future airc raft power plants. 
The book points out the little known fact that Diesel 
powered airplanes are now in regular service and that the 
major airlines of the world are seriously considering the 
Diesel engine and are beginning to try it out on their long- 
distance air routes. 

Although it 18 a semi technical book, it has been com- 
piled in a simple, easily understood form and is worthy of 
a place on the well-informed aeronaut’s book shelf. 


«» 





Rockets THrRoUuGH Space—By P. E. Cleater. Simon 
and Schuster, New York. $2.50. 


ID you know that mail has already been and is now 
being transported successfully by rocket? Did you 
know that a trip to the Moon is actually possible today? 
Read P. E. Cleater’s interesting volume entitled Rockets 
Through Space and you will learn all about this rocket 
business. 

“Communication with other planets is no more extra- 
ordinary than an aeroplane would have seemed to Julius 
Caesar,” states A. M. Low in his foreword to this com- 
pletely documented, matter-of-fact book on a fascinating 
subject. 

Airmen in particular will find the volume both inter- 
esting and informative. To read Rockets Through Space 
in 1936 is equivalent to reading a book on the potentialities 
of airplane travel just before the Wrights startled the 
world with their flight. For the scientifically minded, it 
is a simple, factual account of what has already been done 
and what is being done to get men to other planets, and 
what difficulties must still be overcome. 

Many illustrative plates add to the value of this authen- 
tic volume. The chapters include treatment of interplane- 
tary ideas: ancient and modern; the evolution of the rocket 
motor; the problem of problems: fuel; difficulties and dan- 
gers; problems of extra-terrestrial navigation; ways and 
means; the position of rockets today, the progress of to- 
morrow; and a glimpse into the future. 

The neophyte who reads this authoritative account of 
rocket development and experimentation cannot help but 
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be intensely impressed—even surprised—at the wide in- 
terest and large amounts of cash that are going into the 
work. Factual material on the subject has never before 
been available in such complete form as offered in this 
especially fine volume. 


«a» 
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Metat Arrcrart DEsIGN AND CONSTRUCTION — By 
Willis L. Nye—Aviation Press Publishers—San Francisco. 
$3.00. 


ITH the rapid acceptance of metal structures in air- 

plane design of both commercial and military nature 
there has been a great deal of individual experimentation 
but not an adequate dissemination of this information 
among engineers and craftsmen within the industry. It is 
to meet this need that this volume has been prepared. 

The entire book is devoted to description of various shop 
practices, tools, materials, and of numerous designs using 
metal in solving structural problems. There is also a 
chapter on maintenance and one on weight control and 
study. There is no attempt to give formulae or methods 
for stress analysis. A great deal of tabular material is in- 
cluded on such items as rivets, gauges, tubing data, weight 
and properties of sheet stock and on many other related 
items. 

More than 250 figures and plates serve to illustrate the 
book and the volume comprises 225 pages. The book is 
bound in paper and uses a new photo process of printing. 
Ten chapters in all deal with such subjects as: Aircraft 
Construction Materials; Aircraft Tools and Tooling; Built- 
up Sections and structural Shapes; Wing Construction; and 
Miscellaneous Metal Parts. 


ay 
“<> 





Discovery—By Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd—G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


O genuine is the zestful adventure, the warm human- 

ness and substance of the second Byrd Antarctic Expe- 
dition story that it will provide good reading for all who 
are fortunate enough to turn its pages. 

In many a stiff test Dick Byrd has proved himself cap- 
able of making good on widely diversified tasks. As an 
explorer among adjectives and syntax he has steered the 
course to an excellent tale. Little America has been ac- 
cepted as a noteworthy volume but Discovery is written 
by an author who has improved on himself. 


The endless effort to organize supplies, refit equipment, 
and procure finances is told with perspiring reality and the 
battle with high seas and tropic doldrums carries a deep 
sea tang. However, the reader’s sympathy can’t help but 
be aroused in the discovery and rehabilitation of Little 
America. It is an epoch of the toughest unloading job in 
all history. The daily log is one of ships being blown 
out to sea, supplies inched along from one cache to another 
over bottomless crevasses in the ice, and of men who toiled 
‘til they dropped to gain security before the storms of the 
winter night. And the log lasts for months. 

Charles J. V. Murphy describes the winter camp life and 
he uncovers every item of interest. Events in Dog Town, 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Relief Features of Airway Maps 


A new technique in map reproduction brings out 
topographical features in true perspective and 
renders map reading more simplified. 


By 0.U.H. Weems 


R. ARTHUR J. HINKS of England, an authority on 

maps, writes in one of his latest publications, “The air- 
ways should be pictorial, because the airman sees the country 
as a picture; it need not be encumbered with names, but 
must show all special air-information, and this should be 
most legible.” The importance of presenting a “pictorial” 
view of an air-way is shown by the recent expansion of 
aerial photography by the Government and by private agen- 
cies, and also by the multi-colored gradient tints used in 
the construction of the new aeronautical charts by the 
Department of Commerce. 

A new technique for showing in true perspective the re- 
lief features of the terrain has been developed by a cartog- 
rapher in the U. S. Government Service. The first step in 
the new process is the construction of an inexpensive relief 
model of the desired area by means of an embossing 
machine. By means of this machine the relief fea- 
tures printed on a thin sheet of metal in the form of 
curves of elevation are embossed to form an actual relief 
model—that is, a miniature representation of all the hills, 
valleys, ridges, bluffs, and other features. Dark lacquer is 
then blown across the relief model in such a way that eleva- 


tions are shown by shadings which is in turn photographed 
and reproduced on a flat surface. 


HE writer was shown several relief maps on a wall and 

also photographs of these relief maps, and to distinguish 
whether or not the surface was embossed it was necessary 
to feel of the surface. Actually, one which appeared to be 
embossed was merely the photograph of the embossed relief 
model. The illustration shows Mt. Ranier and vicinity pro- 
duced as outlined above. Such maps present topographical 
details in a form true to nature and at the same time they 
are easily understood by trained or untrained map readers. 


The relief models made by the new machine not only are 
easily made but also have the accurate technical features 
on its surface, and such models are coming more and more 
into use for instruction and other purposes. Air maps with 
pictorial relief tint printed on them in addition to the usual 
gradient tints, or printed with the relief tint alone, would 
probably make an excellent map for accomplishing practical 
air navigation, and such development should be given full 
official and commercial support. 








Mount Ranier and Vicinity, Showing “Pictorial” Tint Produced by the New Embossing Process 
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Let's Jump 


A licensed parachute rigger considers the acceptance of 
parachutes in foreign countries and advocates a wider usage 
of our own modern aerial life preservers in the United States. 


By Leon WeHKennon 


AVING made some 366 
parachte jumps during 


the relatively short span of 





my own limited experience, 
there is little wonder that I 
am somewhat of a fanatic on 
advocating the placement of 
proper parachute equipment 
on every type of aircraft. In 
t fact, my own jumps have 
been so numerous and lacking 
in. thrill and aventure, it 1S 
quite boring to step out of a 
fast moving plane ind float easily down to dear old mother 
earth. Yet in spite of this fact which is accepted by all 
folks who have had the experience of a parachute jump. 
the parachute in America still carries with it in most 
people’s minds the unfair and unwarranted association of 


fear, of dare-deviltry or of danger. 


Last autumn, there was published in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association a report on the subjec- 
tive mental and physical reactions to a free fall from 
space, prepared by Captain H. G. Armstrong, director of 
the Air Corps’ Physiological Research Laboratory at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. Although Armstrong is not a pilot, 
he made a jump from 2,200 feet, falling 1,200 feet before 
pulling the rip cord to determine reactionary phenomena 
of the fall. 


“Throughout the free fall,”’ he said, “all conscious men- 
tal processes seemed normal. As soon 
as the airplane was cleared, fear and 
excitement disappeared.” 

He explained that ordinary hearing 
was unimpaired, visual perception was 
normal, and that there was nothing of 
the empty or “gone” feeling in the ab- 
domen. Reporting a horiozntal ve- 
locity of about 175 feet per second 
for the first second of the fall, he de- 
scribed the tumbling motion of the 
body as making a complete revolution 
in about two seconds, that the sensa- 
tion was that of being suspended in 
mid air W hile his eyes were closed dur- 
ing the first part of the fall. 

When the eyes were opened, which 
was at an altitude of about 1,900 feet, 
there was for the first time a definite 
sensation of falling, he reported. In- 
creasing rapidly, the phenomenon 
“lends strong support to the recent 
theory that the eye and not the ear 
is the predominant organ in determin- 
ing spatial position and relationships.” 

Continuing, he made the statement, 


astounding to many biased ears: “The nearest possible 
similar earthly experience is that of being lowered slowly 
into a great bed of softest down.” 


These reactions, coming as they do from an intelligent, 
scientific person who made his first jump for experi- 
mental purposes, mean a great deal more than all the 
testimonials of the experienced jumpers. In fact, Cap- 
tain Armstrong’s report is an important milestone in the 
history of American parachutes, for the prestige of the 
American Medical Association goes unchallenged and the 
dissemination of the experiment through the Journal should 
prove of inestimable benefit to the cause of parachutes in 
overcoming attendant fear of the average person whether 


or not one flies. 


OT long ago I picked up a newspaper and read an 
authentic story on the dropping of doctors, nurses and 
supplies by means of parachutes into a stricken district of 
England, where floods had isolated a wide area and serious- 
ly threatened to take heavy toll of human life in sickness 
and subsequent death. I daresay that such a practice in the 
United States would be well-nigh impossible, especially 
when it comes to dropping human cargo from the air; 
here it would be considered little short of insanity; across 
the water it is considered the most practical method of get- 
ting certain jobs done, as upon this occasion in England, 
when airplanes and parachutes went to the rescue of human 
life as a cold and logically calculated maneuver. The 
mercy ships flew over the stricken area; and the nurses and 
doctors merely hopped out to smooth landings at the heart 





The Clean Installation of Parachute Equipment in King Oil Company’s 450 Beechcraft. 
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of the catastrophe which could not be 
reached by other means than that af- 
forded by the air. 

We are all acquainted with the uni- 
versal acceptance of the parachute in 
Soviet Russia. The daily press and 
the news reels have been telling the 
story for a long time. News photos 
and news reels have displayed spec- 
tacular mass jumps in which large con- 
tingents of troops have been dropped 
from huge transport planes during 
military maneuvers. Russian chil- 
dren are trained to use parachutes at 
the age of ten years; and from the 
many photos of recent months that 
come from Russia, it appears that par- 
achute jumping for women is almost 
a prerequisite for popularity. In 
March of this year, the Peoples Com- 
missariat of the timber industry be- 
gan training brigades of firemen- 
parachutists who will be dropped from 
airplanes to fight forest fires. A special parachute also has 
been designed to drop fire fighting equipment from the 
planes. The Soviet not only considers parachutes an abso- 
lute necessity and auxiliary to all types of flying, but the 
young folks look upon it as a sport that incorporates im- 
portant training along with the fun. The other European 
nations that are conceded to be wide awake aeronautically 
have accepted the parachute in like manner. 


MONG the world air powers, the United States ranks 
far down the line in parachute acceptance. And al- 
though parachutes have long been recognized as a safety 
device, their weight, bulk and discomfort of wearing has 
heretofore hindered their acceptance. But in the modern 
parachute, these disadvantages have been eliminated. The 
parachute with which modern planes are now equipped 
is an object of beauty and comfort as well as an important 
safety factor. Built into the chair it becomes a standard 
piece of equipment, almost completely concealed from 
view and at the same time available to strap on at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Upholstered with the same material as the 
airplane cabin, it presents a picture of a 
luxurious cushion in an already comfort- 
able chair and adds to rather than de- 
tracts from the appointments of the 
cabin as the installation illustrated in an 
accompanying photograph. 

Our domestic parachute manufactur- 
ers, who make the finest ‘chutes available, 
are very much aware of the necessity of 
comfort and are now producing para- 
chutes with harness made of very thin, 
light weight, flexible webbing which is 
the epitome of comfort and even stronger 
than the predecessor uncomfortable ma- 
terials in order to withstand the strain of 
added speed in modern airplanes. Years 
of development and experimentation have 
brought these aerial life preservers to a 
high standard of perfection, commen- 
surate with the mode of transportation 
they serve. 

Although many new uses are being 
found constantly for ‘chutes and al- 
though comfort and beauty have been 
incorporated into them during the past 
few years, the primary function of para- 
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A Late Model Switlik Chair Chute 





Irvin Chair Chute With Harness 
Engaged for Immediate Use. 





chutes has been and will continue to 
be as a safety device. The best compari- 
son which has been made to the para- 
chute is with the life preserver for 
ocean going vessels. Air travel and 
ocean travel have a distinct advantage 
over ground travel because of their 
respective avenues of escape in case 
of emergency. Should adverse clim- 
atic or mechanical conditions make 
rapid egress imperative, the airmen has 
the best chance of all to escape, and 
the groundling has practically none, 
even though he may be travelling at a 
far slower speed. When the auto- 
mobile rounds a curve, blows out a 
tire and careens into a ditch there’s 
no way of escape. You just have to 
sit there and take it. But should the 
airplane run into trouble aloft, and 
all hope of safe landing is gone, the 
airman and his passengers can abandon 
the disabled craft in a split second. 
With these facts in mind, it is difficult to understand the 
prejudice against parachutes and the sensitiveness of many 
in the industry when the subject is broached. 


ANY cases are on record in which an airplane, partially 

disabled, still under control but damaged enough to 
be dangerous to continue the flight without an avenue of 
escape, has been flown to an adequate airport rather than 
brought to a forced landing on unsuitable terrain such as 
trees, rocks, hills or water—the passengers as W ell as the 
airplane saved because the airplane was equipped with para- 
chutes that were available in case matters got worse. The 
very fact that parachutes were on hand in case of dire 
necessity has preserved many human lives and valuable 
flying equipment just because pilots did not have to come 
down until “the last minute” and when the last minute 
never came, the airplane, even though in trouble, has been 
brought to a safe landing. The value of parachutes in les- 
sening mental hazards is just now being appreciated in the 
United States. 

Nevertheless, too many of our seasoned pilots can still 
be heard to remark that you wouldn’t 
catch them flying on a ’chute. The an- 
tipathy is too well rooted in many of the 
old timers who have always managed 
somehow to get by without them. But 
we only have to point to cases where 
‘chutes are credited with saving many 
lives, and to those cases where proper 
equipment would have meant the saving 
of additional lives. 

Heretofore the big obstacle besides pre- 
judice was the exhorbitant cost of good 
equipment; but the parachute manufac- 
tures, with increased sales, continue 
their policy of price reduction. Finally, 
there is a staff of professional para- 
chute riggers scattered about the country 
—experienced men who are available for 
counsel, for service and for sales. The 
U. S. can be justly proud of its supply of 
scientific parachute men who have pio- 
neered this business against pretty heavy 
odds, but who are winning the battle and 
offer the industry a service and product 
that is rapidly becoming an_ essential 
phase of aviation. 
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The Lambert Twin Monocoach 
(See Front Cover) 


ATE last month, many airmen throughout the Middle 
West and Southwest and spectators at the Denver 

Mile High Races had occasion to witness the first purely 
conventional bimotored airplane for the private flier ever 
to emit from a domestic airplane factory. Known as the 
Lambert Twin Monocoach, the new plane is a 4-5 place 
low wing cabin monoplane powered with two 90 horse- 
power Lambert R-266 engines. Following test flights 
at the factory, the new twin-engined job was put through 
a week of all-weather flying in a circuitous trip through 
Illinois, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas in which time some 
1868 miles were flown in 12 hours, 35 minutes. 

Although five average sized people may travel in com- 
fort in the new Monocoach, four people are carried with 
200 pounds of baggage and 70 gallons of gasoline, per- 
mitting a range of 900 miles. When five people are car- 
ried, 200 pounds of baggage and 40 gallons of gasoline 
permit a range of 500 miles. Cruising speed under full 
load is 130 miles per hour. Fuel consumption is at the 
rate of 10 gallons per hour. 

Equipped as it is with many features found in the modern 
transport plane, including retractable landing gear and 
split type balanced wing flaps, the new Monocoach suggests 
strongly its design parentage from the large transport type 
of airplane in domestic airline service both in general ap- 
pearance and flight characteristics. The first impression 
upon entering the cabin is one of roominess and comfort. 
The plane will maintain its altitude on one engine and cruise 
and handle easily with one engine dead. 

Construction is of welded steel tubing, fabric covered. 
The wing is constructed of wood, with two box spruce 
spars, beam type ribs, double drag bracing and box drag 
struts. It is the NACA 2315 airfoil section with full 
cantilever type inset balanced ailerons, provided with trim- 
ming tab on the starboard aileron. The manually operated 
flaps are of the balanced, split type, metal construction and 
fabric covered. They extend from aileron to aileron. 

The full cantilever tail group is of welded steel tubular 
structure, likewise fabric covered. The retractable landing 
gear may be either manually or electrically operated, with 
retraction into wheel wells behind the engine nacelles. 

Standard equipment includes two Hamilton Standard 
metal propellers, starter, Goodrich low pressure tires or 
General Streamline tires, Goodyear tail wheel tire, hydrau- 
lic brakes, oleo shock absorbers, storage battery, navigation 


Lockheed 12 


OUND for the East on a visit which was to include many 

of the major population centers of the country, the 
new Lockheed 12 left the Lockheed factory in Los Angeles 
early in July on its first major flight. 

Piloted by Marshall Headle, who has been test pilot for 
Lockheed since 1929, the all-metal plane carried Hall 
Hibbard, Lockheed chief engineer, as passenger. Hibbard 
was in charge of the design and construction of the new 
model. 

The 12 is an eight place, twin-engine transport closely 
resembling the Electra, after which it was patterned. 
(Southwestern Aviation, February 1936). The new model 
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lights, fire extinguisher, flares, complete soundproofing and 
a first aid kit. 

Instruments include an altimeter, manifold pressure 
gauge, fuel gauge, fuel pressure guage, oil pressure gauge, 
oil temperature gauge, carburetor temperature gauge, clock, 
tachometer, compass, air speed indicator, turn and bank 
indicator, rate of climb, wheel position indicator and flap 


position indicator. 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Span 36 ft. 
Length 24 ft. 6 in. 
Height 7 ft. 6 in. 


231.2 sq. ft. 
17.9 lbs. per h. p. 
13.9 lbs. per sq. ft. 


Wing Area 
Power loading 
Wing loading 


Weight empty 1882 Ibs. 
Useful load 1328 Ibs. 
Payload 880 Ibs. 
Gross weight 3220 Ibs. 
Baggage 200 Ibs. 
Fuel 70 gal. 
Oil 5 gal. 
PERFORMANCE 
Maximum Speed 160 m. p. h. 
Cruising Speed (at 2,000 r. p. m.) 130 m. p. h. 
Landing Speed (flaps down) 40 m. p. h. 
Landing Speed (flaps up) 48 m. p. h. 


Service ceiling 12,000 ft. 
Climb per minute 700 ft. per min. 
Cruising Range 902 mi. 


Completed 


is powered by two Pratt Whitney Wasp Jr. SB engines of 
450 horsepower each. The plane is 36 feet, four inches in 
length and has a wing span of 49 feet, six inches. 


Top speed at 5000 feet with full load is approximately 
230 m.p.h. at 9,600 feet utilizing 60° power. It carries 
a maximum of 195 gallons of fuel and has a cruising range 
of 880 miles. Gross weight is 7925 and useful load is 
2570 pounds. 


According to Robert E. Gross, company president, sev- 
eral orders have already been received from both air lines 
and private owners. 
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The All-Metal, Four-Place Brown-Young Sesquiplane. Recent test flights of this Tulsa product proved an unusually stable airplane of high 

performance. The unique construction includes a dural monocoque fuselage, which was heat treated in one unit, inverse stagger in which 

the lower wing is swung below the fuselage, and a hydraulically operated landing gear which can be observed from the cockpit, precluding 
any chance of landing with gear up. 


Inset: Willis Brown (right) and R. E. Young (left), 


Brown-Young 


NOTHER new airplane of Southwestern parentage is 

the Brown-Young Sesquiplane, constructed by the 
Brown-Young Aircraft Company of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Powered with a 225 horsepower Jacobs engine, the new 
model is a high performance four-place cabin job with re- 
tractable landing gear. 

Recent test flights produced a cruising speed in excess of 
150 miles an hour with a top speed of around 180 m. p. h. 
Landing speed is 52 miles per hour. Fuel consumption is 
at the rate of 12'2 gallons per hour. 

The plane incorporates many unique features, including 


co-designers and builders of the new ship. 


Sesquiplane 


the dural monocoque fuselage, which was heat treated in 
one unit. The landing gear retracts hydraulically and it 
can be ascertained from the cockpit whether or not the 
gear is down prior to coming in for the landing, thus pre- 
cluding the chance of landing with wheels up. The lower 
wing is swung considerably below the fuselage in inverse 
stagger. An exceptionally wide tread of nine feet is offered. 

This roomy cabin sesquiplane was designed and built 
by Willis Brown and R. E. Young. Brown was formerly 
with the Spartan Aircraft Corporation and Young is an 
erstwhile Waco man. 


The Brown B-3 Super Sportster 


COMMERCIAL production of a special sport model of the 

famous Brown racer has been announced by the Law- 
rence W. Brown Aircraft Company. The announcement 
will be of interest to those sportsmen pilots who have al- 
ways harbored secret longings to take the stick of famous 
racing planes that perform for them over the American 
race courses. 

The first of the new B-3s was constructed for the per- 
sonal use of Dr. Ross Sutherland of Los Angeles and al- 
though finished as a single seater it was built for two peo- 
ple and may be readily converted into a tandem two-place 
cabin plane. 

In general design the B-3 closely follows the design of 
the famous “Miss Los Angele: Racer, being of the wire 
braced low-wing monoplane type with rigid landing gear 
and highly streamlined fuselage. Construction is of mixed 
type, with rigid steel tube fuselage structure, wire braced 
wood wings, wire braced metal tail members, and cloth 
covering throughout except over the engine compartment 
and quarter decking to the pilot’s cockpit, which is cowled 
with smoothly molded aluminum. A characteristic fea- 
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ture is the “bullet nose” spinner which encloses the entire 
propeller hub and gives the plane an aerodynamically per- 
fect entering section. A full N. A. C. A. slot type cowl- 
ing is used, quickly removed for easy inspection. The 
pilot’s compartment is fully cabined with a sliding hatch 
that may be opened or closed during flight. 

The chief distinction between this plane and its racer 
ancestors is the employment of the full Handley-Page 
slot system. Leading edge wing slots of automatic type, 
slotted flaps manually operated, and slotted ailerons are all 
incorporated in the special thin section Brown airfoil. The 
thin wing has been carefully designed so that all slot and 
flap operating mechanisms, wire brace fittings, and the 
retractable landing lights, are completcly faired into the 
wing itself, leaving no protruding members. Through 
the use of the Handley-Page slot system it has been possible 
to obtain an unusually wide speed range, with a landing 
speed of approximately 40 m. p. h., and a top speed of 
approximately 205 m. p. h. Also, the use of full trailing 
edge flaps provides some help in short runway take-offs, as 
well as a great deal of help in landing in out-of-the-way 
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The Brown B-3 Sportster Equipped With Handley-Page Slots and Flaps. 


airports. Then the use of automatic leading edge slots, 
which open and hold the plane level and correct an in- 
cipient stall when the speed drops below one hundred 
m. p. h., provides a safety factor for cross country and 
bad weather flying. 

The tiny sport plane is powered with the new 250 h. p. 
supercharged Menasco Super-Buccaneer. This new Men- 
asco engine 1s rated at 6,000 ft. altitude, giving perform- 
ance for cross country flying under all conditions, and is 
further rated at 290 h. p. for take-off at sea level, giving 
desirable extra performance for short periods, when it may 
be needed. Like the B-3 plane in which it is mounted the 
Menasco “‘Super-Buccaneer” is a de luxe engine with fully 
enclosed valve gear, automatic lubrication push rods and 
rocker arms, and automatic scavenging of rocker boxes. 
Although this new engine has been announced as optional 
equipment on the new Lockheed model 12, and will be 
entered in one or two of the new racers being built for the 
1936 National Air Races, it is introduced commercially 
for the first time in the new Brown plane. 

Preliminary test flying was conducted by Lawrence W. 
Brown personally, and later by Carl T. Kuhl, during April. 
Further tests were conducted by Ted Brown, Al Larry and 
Marion McKeen, as well as by the owner, Dr. Sutherland. 

Complete instrument equipment has been installed by Dr. 
Sutherland in the present B-3. This includes complete 
blind flying equipment, two way radio, and engine tempera- 


ture thermo-couple. Although an adjustable Hamilton- 
Standard propeller has been fitted for flight tests it is be- 
lieved that a full controllable propeller will be installed in 
the near future. Full specifications, equipment, and per- 
formance are listed by the manufacturer as follows: 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Span 32 Wing loading 17.6 Ibs. per sq ft. 
Length 26 ft. Power loading 10.6 Ibs. per h. p. 
Height 8 ft. Baggage 25 Ibs. 
Weight empty 1850 Ibs. Fuel, 58 gals. 350 Ibs. 
Useful load 753 Ibs. Oil, 6 gals. 40 Ibs. 
Payload 215 Ibs. Engine Menasco ‘“Super-Bucca- 
Gross weight 2650 Ibs. neer,”’ 250 h. p. at 2,350 r. p. m. 
Wing Area 150 sq. ft. at 6,000 ft. 
PERFORMANCE 
Max. speed 205 m.p.h. Climb per minute 1,200 ft. 
Cruising Speed 190 m. p.h eae 
Landing Speed: ruling range, , 
With flaps 40 m. p. h. Normal 600 mi. 
Without flaps 60 m. p. h. Sutherland 1,000 mi. 


18,000 ft. (Extra fuel tankage) 

CONSTRUCTION 

Fuselage welded steel tubing, Warren truss, spruce fairing, fabric 
covering. 

Dual controls, tandem seating, cabin enclosure. 

Wing wood spars and ribs, steel tube and wire drag bracing, fabric 
covering. 

Pin hinged and wire braced to fuselage and landing gear. 

Handley-Page wing top automatic slots and manually operated slotted 


Service ceiling 


flaps. 
Tail group——welded steel tubing, wire braced, cloth covered. 
Solid rubbed tail wheel on spring skid. Rigid landing gear with 


Airwheels. 
INSTRUMENTS 
Kollsman oil temperature gauge. 
Kollsman tachometer. 
Kollsman airspeed indicator. 


Kollsman altimeter. 
Kollsman air temperature gauge. 
Kollsman manifold pressure 


gauge. Kollsman rate of climb indicator. 
Kollsman clock. Kollsman compass. 
Kollsman fuel gauge. Weston thermocouple. 


Weston ammeter. 


Kollsman fuel pressure gauge. 
Pioneer turn and bank indicator. 


Kollsman oil pressure gauge. 





Four Seversky Models on Parade 
Left to Right: The new two-seater Amphibian-Pursuit, three of which have been delivered to the Colombian government. Next is 
the plane which, with amphibian gear attached and Major Alexander P. de Seversky as pilot, established the present world’s amphibian 
speed record of 230.03 miles an hour. Third, the winner of the new pursuit competition, with the first order for 78 going to the Army 


Air Corps. Top speed of this model has been reported to be around 322 miles per hour. 


At the right is the basic training plane now 


being delivered at the rate of two a week to the Air Corps, and which has a top speed of 176 miles an hour. 
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News Briefs 


Notes From the Industry at Large 


Civil Airways Designated 


Designation by Secretary Roper of 98 air routes as civil 
airways, authority for which is set forth in the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926, is announced by the Department of 
Commerce. All are soutes which now are regularly 
flown by scheduled air lines, and most of them are equipped 
with lights, emergency landing fields and radio facilities 
for flights in darkness and poor visibility. 

The designations, which define the airways as being 
50 miles wide—the limits being 25 miles to either side 
of the center line connecting airports and other points 
designated to show the route—are preliminary to and 
establish a working basis for regulations pertaining to 
airway traffic control, altitude of flight along airways 
and instrument flying along the airways in poor visibil- 
ity, which are to become effective August 15. 

The designated area of each airway is large enough to 
include both the line marked by the beacon lights and 
that marked by the radio range beacon course, which do 
not always coincide, and in most cases the alternate routes 
which air lines are authorized to fly under certain weather 
conditions. However, in a few cases, supplementary des- 
ignations were necessary for alternate rautes. 


New RCA Conversion Kit 


The model AVA-9 conversion kit for owners of the 
original AVR-7 and 7-A equipments has been announced 
by the aviation section of RCA Manufacturing Com- 
pany. This kit consists of a new reversed-etched control 
panel on which is mounted a new dial scale and pointer 
of improved design allowing easier reading of frequency 
and more accurate calibration. A new control box is 
mounted on the rear of this plate, using a carefully de- 
signed gear reduction of a 48 to 1 ratio which provides 
exceptionally fine tuning with excellent resetability, with 
negligible backlash. 


A new type volume control, a new improved band 
change control cable, headphone jack, a static limiter 
switch, and a small gear box for the receiver unit are also 
included in the kit in order that owners of the original 
equipment may convert their receivers mechanically to 
ones with a new and improved remote control system. 


Taylor Production Climbs 


Production in the Taylor Aircraft factory will be 
scheduled at the rate of three planes a day for the balance 
of 1936, according to Ted Weld, sales manager. For 
the past two months, production of the “New Cub” has 
been maintained in excess of two ships a day. With the 
completion of several new shops, the company is now 
able to break its previous high record production figure 
to three planes a day, cutting the necessary time in sched- 
uling deliveries in half. June production totalled 54 
planes. 


Air Lines Set Record 


Setting an all-time record, scheduled air lines in the 
United States carried 96,368 passengers during May, and 
flew 40,097,155 passenger miles, according to the Bureau 
of Air Commerce. 

The highest passenger total for any previous month 
was 89,581 in August, 1935. The same month was the 
former peak for passenger miles flown with 35,732,204. 

Only the domestic air lines are included in the monthly 
report—those operating within the borders of continental 
United States. The 20 companies so operating during 
May reported 483,798 pounds of express carried, and 255,- 
623,294 express miles flown. Total miles flown were 
5,511,070. 

Another record established in May was for percentage 
used of passenger seats available. During May 69 per cent 
of available seats were occupied. The highest previous 
percentage was 62 in March, 1936. 
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Hull With TWA 


Through the resignation of T. Park Hay, the public 
relations department of Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., has been revamped, placing R. S. Knowlson at the 
head of the department. Mr. Knowlson, known intimately 
throughout the trade as “Swede,” has been manager of 
public relations at Kansas City during the past year. 
At the same time, the appointment of Harris B. Hull as 
manager of public relations at New York, also was an- 
nounced. 


Hull, Associate Editor and former Washington repre- 
sentative of Southern Flight, resigned his position as avia- 
tion editor of the Washington Post to join TWA’s public 
relations staff. Aside from his work as aviation editor, 
Hull also cov ered the War and Navy departments and di- 
rected the newspaper’s nightly radio program. He was as- 
sistant Sunday editor and throughout his heavy work 
maintained his active status as a commissioned officer in 
the military intelligence reserve of the United States Army. 


Hull’s first work in aviation was at Philadelphia with 
an aeronautical insurance firm. At the same time he took 
flying instruction and soloed in due course, prior to his 
acceptance of a position with the Washington Pest in 1931. 
During his active status on the staff of Southern Flight, 
Hull became widely known throughout the aviation in- 
dustry as an able commentator on national aviation news. 


National Races Boost Prize Money 


According to Clifford W. Henderson, managing director 
of the National Air Races to be held at the Los Angeles 
municipal airport September 4, 5, 6 and 7, prize money will 
total $60,000 compared with the $50,000 offering last 
year. 

Simultaneously, the following events were announced by 
the director: 

The international Charles E. Thompson Trophy Race, 
a free-for-all classic for men pilots only, with a total purse 
of $20,000 over a 150-mile distance. Qualifying speed 
must be 225 miles per hour. Of the purse, $17,500 will 
be divided between the first six places, graduating from 
§° for sixth place up to 40° for the winner. In addition, 
the winner will receive an additional $2,500 if his speed 
exceeds the present National Air Race record of 252.686 
miles per hour. 


The Vincent Bendix Trophy Race with a total purse of 
$12,500—$10,000 for the first five places and $2,500 for 
the winner as an additional prize if he sets a new trans- 
continental record. This free-for-all speed dash is open 
to all types of planes and to both men and women pilots. 
It may be flown non-stop without refueling or with stops 
for refueling or even with refueling in the air, as the pilot 
wishes. 

The Louis W. Greve Trophy Race, 20 laps over a 5-mile 
course—for men pilots only—with motors having not more 
than 550-cubic inch displacement. The sum of $8,500 
will be divided between the winners of first six places, and 
an additional $1,500 will go to the winner if he shatters the 
present record of 213.257 miles per hour. 

The Ruth Chatterton sportsmen-pilot derby for all types 
of ships with both men and women pilots, which will be 
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held in two wings this year in order that pilots may enter 
either half or both. The first half will be from Cleve- 
land, scene of last year’s National Air Races, to a point 
not yet definitely chosen in Texas, and the second half from 


there to Los Angeles. The total purse will be $2,000. 
Clifford Henderson will fly over the route some time in the 
near future in Miss Chatterton’s personal plane in order 
to make official arrangements for control points and other 
details of the derby. 

Two races for men pilots only with planes powered with 
motors of 375-cubic inch or less displacement, one for 
20 laps over a 5-mile course and one for 10 laps. Total 
purse for the first is $6,000, and for the second, $3,000. 

One free-for-all for men pilots only of 10 laps over a 
§-mile course limited to planes with motors of less than 
§§0-cubic inch displacement. Total purse, $3,000. 

Two snappy short races for men pilots only, with planes 
powered with motors of less than 226-cubic inch displace- 
ment—only 15 miles each, with a total purse of $1,200 for 
each event. 

One woman’s race, open to motors of 800-cubic inches 
displacement or less, total purse $1,500. Planes will have 
a maximum speed not to exceed 175 miles per hour, and 
a special handicap committee will establish a handicap 
time for each plane entered. Distance is 25 miles, 5 laps 
on a §-mile course. 

One men’s race of the same distance, also for motors of 
800-cubic inch or less displacement will offer 2 purse of 
$1,000. 

Each day during the entire show a parachute jumping 
contest will be held, with purse of $200 for each event. 


National Show For New York 


According to a recent dispatch from Casey Jones, a 
National Aviation Show for 1937 is being planned by 
the Aviators’ Post of the American Legion in New York 
City. The show is to be held at the Grand Central Palace 
during the week of Jan. 28 to Feb. 6, 1937. 

Endorsed by the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 
the show will be held under the direction of Gustave A. 
Parsons, who has had a varied experience in aviation as 
well as exposition management for other industries. Pub- 
licity is being handled by Sam Moore, who handled pub- 
licity for the 1930 Air Races and was subsequently East- 
ern publicity director for American Airlines. Executive 
offices and headquarters will be maintained in Suite 533, 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. 


Beech Sales Up 


Sales of Beechcraft planes for the past month include a 
Jacobs powered job for the Beech Air Sales Company of 
New York City, one for the Douglas-Ward Aviation Cor- 
poration of Mineola, L. IL, N. Y., and another for Loff- 
land Brothers Company of Tulsa, Oklahoma. To date 
Loffland Brothers have purchased five of the Beech prod- 
ucts. 

An SC17B Beechcraft Seaplane went to Mr. Thomas 
E. P. Rice of the Winnepesauke Air Service of Weirs, New 
Hampshire. A 285 h. p. Jacobs powered airplane went 
to the Standard Oil Company of New York. 
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Denver Race Results 


The three day air meet staged at Denver’s Municipal 
airport on July 3, 4 and 5 came to a successful close with 
gate receipts virtually paying out the cost of the affair, 
according to Jim Ewing, managing director. Some 75,000 
people are reported to have been in attendance in spite of 
the unusually hot weather. 


One world speed record was broken when Rudy Kling, 
flying a Keith-Ryder, covered the 100 kilometer course for 
the Clarence Daly trophy and award in 16 minutes and 22 
seconds with an average speed of 228.0725 miles an hour. 

Spectators had the opportunity of witnessing one of 
the most thrilling races on any course when Art Chester 
outflew Marion McKeen in the 550 cu- in. free for all on 
the last day of the meet. Chester, in his diminutive Chester 
“Special,” recently christened the “Jeep,” did some stellar 
flying during the last two of the ten laps to pass McKeen 
in his higher powered Brown Special to carry off 45% of 
the money even though McKeen made the fastest lap time. 
Chester averaged 214.695 miles per hour while McKeen 
turned up 212.046 mph. Rudy Kling, S. J. Wittman and 


Joe Jacobson were “‘also rans.” 


The menu also included daily exhibitions by some of 
the outstanding showmen of the industry. Al Williams 
was on hand with his ““Gulfhawk” and thrilled the throng 
with his precision aerobatics. The “Hollywood Hawks” 
in the person of Paul Mantz and Frank Clarke, put on a 
show that substantiated their claim to top honors in the 
movie flying profession. Fay Lucille Cox demonstrated 
her stellar delayed parachute antics from 11,000 feet, and 
Roscoe Turner pioneered the newly established efficiency 
race course around Pikes Peak for the Spencer Penrose 
trophy. His average speed in a 247-D was 163.792 mph. 

Although the five 35,000 cubic foot capacity hydrogen 
balloons made a spectacular take-off on the night of July 3, 
the winning balloon barely managed to get a little beyond 
100 miles from the airport. Unfavorable air currents 
were blamed for the poor showing. 


Other race results of the meet follow: 
375 cubic inch free-for-all race. 
50 miles—10 laps around five-mile course. 
1. Arthur C. Chester, Glenview, Ill., Chester Special, 
200.647 miles an hour. 
2. S. J. Wittman, Oshkosh, Wis., Wittman Special, 
195.758 miles an hour. 
3. Joe Jacobson, Kansas City, Mo., Howard Special, 
142.74 miles an hour. 
Qualifying for the 550 cu. in. race. 
4. Marion McKeen, Los Angeles, Calif., Brown Special, 
174.67 miles an hour. 
§. Rudy Kling, Lemont, IIl 
an hour. 
800 cubic inch free-for-all ATC race 
§0 miles—10 laps around five-mile course 


, Keith-Rider, 142.19 miles 


1. Lee Miles, Cessna, 135.33 miles per hour. 

2. Frank Shaw, Cessna, 129.32 miles per hour. 

3. Ray Morrell, Travelair, 113.44 miles per hour. 

4. Wesley Lewis, Stinson, 96.51 miles per hour. 

§. Ray Barker, Great Lakes, 93.14 miles per hour. 

Unlimited ATC race—50 miles—10 laps. 

1. Bill Ong, Beechcraft, 191.971 miles an hour. 

2. Ray Barker, Beechcraft, 181.787 miles an hour. 

3. Roy O. Hunt, Lockheed Orion, 172.496 miles an 
hour. 


4. E. P. Curry, Beechcraft, 152.974 miles per hour. 
5. Lee Miles, Cessna, 140.442 miles an hour. 
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NEW RCA RADIO COMPASS 


Offering Simultaneous Visual Indication and Aural 
Bocepten of ony ne or Broadcast Station 
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@ RCA AVR-8 Radio Compass operates in 
beacon-weather band of 200 to 410kilocycles; 
standard broadcast band, 550 to 1500 kc; and 
aviation communication band, 2000 to 6500kc. Topright, receiver- 
compass unit; top left, streamlined loop housing, loop inside, no 
drag; bottom left, control panel; bottom right, visual indicator. 





HIS newest RCA Aviation Radio device is a 

combination navigation instrument and radio 
receiver, of exceptionally high quality. With it, you 
can tune in any radio station between 200 and 410 
kilocycles, or 550 to 1500 kilocycles, and fly directly 
to or from it, employing visual course indication 
and simultaneous aural reception. 

The Compass frees the pilot from conventional 
methods of flying down the beacon beams, since the 
signals from beacon stations may be utilized without 
regard to on-course signals. Or if it is desired to fly on 
radio beacon course signals, the radio compass will 
eliminate the ever-bothersome orientation problem. 

Note that you may go directly from as well as to a 
transmitter. Reciprocal bearings of extreme accuracy 
make this possible, a fixed loop being employed in this 
type of navigation. A rotatable loop also may be had, 
which in addition will permit taking cross bearings. 

Simultaneous visual indication and aural recep- 
tion is invaluable, as in receiving weather broadcasts 
while flying by means of the visual indicator... 
Another particularly vital advantage is the fact that 
useful bearings may be obtained through static such 
as sometimes renders conventional radio navigation 
aids useless. Under such conditions the new RCA 
Radio Compass is usually successful. 


RCA Aviation Radio Instruments are sold by AIR 
ASSOCIATES, INC., Glendale, Calif.; Chicago, IIL; 
Garden City, L. L.; or write direct to Aviation Radio 
Section, RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, 
N. J., a service of Radio Corporation of America. 
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“Off Course’ 


Random Notes of Interest 


Insects on Hindenburg 


N JUNE 23 an army of tens of thousands of insects, 

four solid pounds of them, were placed aboard the 
“Hindenburg” as part of an all-air journey from the Ha- 
waiian Islands to Kenya Colony in East Africa—half-way 
round the world in ten days. The beneficial 
various species of flies which are natural enemies of insect 
pests infesting the Sugar cane of the Kenya fields, were 
forwarded on the Pan American Clipper from Honolulu, 
transported across the continent by American Airlines, over 
the Atlantic aboard the “Hindenburg,” and from Germany 
by plane to East Africa, thus composing one of the most 
unique shipments ever be 
handled by the new Air Express 


insects, 


to 


senger type. The initial cost of the development of a single 
40-passenger airplane is around $500,000, and subsequent 
planes $200,000 each. Furthermore, with only a few planes 
purchased by each company, the individual cost would be 
considerably higher. 

‘A trend in the proper direction is the recent action of 
five major airlines of this country in signing a contract 
for the joint development of an experimental airplane 
which will be flying in 1937. The development of this 
super-plane, while offering economies of operation on a 
passenger-mile and pound-mile basis, presents real prob- 
lems. For instance, there is no air line hangar in the U. S. 
today large enough to accommodate these airplanes. There 

are only a few airports in shape 
today for operation of these 








International. 


No Froth 


Bernard Thyson, general sales 
manager of the American Brew- 
ing Company of New Orleans, 
puts his airplane to good advan- 
tage in boosting beer sales as 
well as for transportation over 
his wide area of distribution. A 4 
feature of Mr. Thyson’s sales . 
programs is to arouse interest of 
his salesmen by conducting sales 
contests, the winners being giv- 
en an annual outing by air to 
some neighboring city. 
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Customers buying large quan- 
tities are taken for pleasure 
flights over their respective com- 
munities. Thyson states that 
practically everyone he meets 
evidences interest in flying up- 
on learning he owns a plane, and 
very frankly ask for rides. The 
beer salesman’s experience shows 
that a casual customer becomes 
a close friend after a brief as- 
sociation of flying together, and 
the good will so built up leads to 
bigger sales. Occasionally, Thy- 
son will tie a banner to his ship 
and advertise his amber products 
to the groundlings. There’s no 
more effective means, he says, 
of building sales than with an 
airplane. 


Patterson On Growth 

W. A. Patterson, president of United Air Lines, dis- 
cussed the growth of air transportation in the United 
States and the problems that come with expansion in a 
paper read before the summer meeting of the S. A. E. 

“With planes becoming much larger and initial develop- 
ment costs far more than ever before,” he said, “it is ap- 
parent that the individual air lines cannot stand up under 
the financial shock of each of them contracting with the 
manufacturer for development of planes of the 40-pas- 
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Lockheed 12 Nears Completion 


With the aid of a huge derrick the fuselage of the “12” 
was hoisted aloft and flipped over on its back. After being 
placed in a specially built jig, the outer wings were at- 
tached and tests made to check stress and loading factors. 

Fifteen. tons of sand were placed on wings and about 
five tons on the engine nacelles while the plane was upside 
down. During the tests, little evidence of stress was ob- 
Design loads were also applied to the fuselage 
and tail surfaces to prove by actual test the accuracy of 
More 
pages of stress analysis were prepared before the first of 
the Lockheed 12 series was completed. 
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Y mammoth ships. Although these 
planes will not be in service over 
the airways until 1938, the air 

lines are already making plans 

concerning personnel who will 

—- fly them, servicing methods 

which will be employed, and the 

. new problems which arise with 

; a new type and larger equipment. 

= | (CO This development requires close 

ern coordination with the planning 

and engineering of engine manu- 

facturers, fuel vendors, instru- 

ment people and a wide range of 

vendors whose products go in- 
to the modern airplane.” 


Better Blind 


Major Ira C. Eaker, Army Air 
Corps, who recently crossed the 
continent on a completely blind 
flight in a Boeing P-12, has 
formed some pertinent conclus- 
ions: 

That it is possible for a pilot 
with practice to fly a single- 
seater, blind, by the limited in- 
struments it normally carries, a 
turn and bank indicator and a 
compass. 

That it is not dangerous, even 
in a single-seater, to fly blind 
for three or four hours con- 
tinuously if the pilot has had 
instrument-flight training in 
this type plane. 

And that pursuit squadrons, 
when climbing through clouds in formation, could fly 
more perfectly if the squadron leader were covered under a 
hood than if he had open vision and the consequent con- 
fusing view of the drifting clouds. 

In his recent blind flight from New York to Los Angeles, 
a total of 2640 miles, Major Eaker was escorted by Major 
William E. Kepner, who flew another Boeing P-12 pursuit 
plane. The trip was routed with stops at Bolling Field, 
D. C.; Spartenburg, S. C.; Maxwell Field, Ala.; Barksdale 
Field, La.; Dallas, Texas.; Midland, Tex.; El Paso, Tex.; 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Ports of Call 


Correspondence from the Airports and Airways 


Beaumont, Texas 


By Larry Fisher 


WPA work goes forward at the Beaumont municipal 
airport with daily deliveries of shell rapidly lifting the 
runways out of wet weather range. When the work is 
completed 12,500 cubic yards of shell will be on the 
ground. The runways have been extended and a new 
taxi strip now connects the loading ramp with the take 
off strips. 

The daylight boundary markers have been repainted, 
the grass cut and, generally speaking, the airport is in the 
best shape in its history, thanks to the efforts of Frank 
Bertschler, park superintendent, and Bob Lavendar, air- 
port manager. Visiting pilots are cautioned to be on the 
lookout for construction work when landing, however. 

Visitors from the east via air get their first touch of 
the Texas Centennial when they land in Beaumont. Cen- 
tennial banners, cactus in red, white and blue pots, and a 
special sticker do the work. 

The sticker, bearing the Centennial emblem, advertises 
the celebration and the Beaumont port; it is an idea that 
might well be copied by other airports. 

Another welcome innovation is a new tax exemption 
form which combines tax exemption form and invoice. 


This effects a considerable saving of time in filling out 
this necessary red tape. Several of the major oil com- 
panies have requested copies of it. 

Andy Gibson, formerly connected with various local 
operators, is now flying a Wasp-Fairchild photographic 
ship for the Tobin Aerial Surveys. Andy was one of the 
few “old timers” remaining in Beaumont, the others hav- 
ing secured positions all over the country—Beaumont’s 
“Flying Foreign Legion”. 

W. N. Vickers, Jr. continues as chief pilot of the Fair- 
child Flying Service and is busy with the “22”. He has 
done considerable XC lately as well as student business. 
Earl West continues to enjoy his little Taylor Cub; the 
former Gulf Air Service Cub is now owned by B. Frank 
Edgar, having purchased it from Earl Dailey. 

Richard R. Bloss, executive with an oil supply com- 
pany, has moved to Beaumont and hangars his Waco F 
here. Luther Caruthers, now “puffer” with Delta Air 
Corporation, came home just in time for an attack of 
appendicitis; he is getting along nicely, following the 
operation. Gene Gray, now with Pan American, is due 
back for a vacation this month. H. W. Williams, local 
boy who has been attending the Parks Air College, is 
home on vacation. 


Jimmy Marshall has reconditioned his peppy Warner- 





CURTISS WRIGHT TRAINER 


* Air minded people know the hard service _- 
that a training ship receives. Student pilots -::: 
with the best of intentions are not always - 
able to set it down easy. Curtiss Wright“ 
knows the responsibility that rests on tires -; 
in this kind of flying. They equip all trainers *: 
of this type with General Streamline Air- 
plane tires. 

General is proud to play a part in maintain- 
ing the reputation that Curtiss Wright 
trainers have achieved. General has solved 
the tire problem for a long list of the nation’s 
foremost manufacturers and pilots. It will 
pay you to submit your problem to General 
—the air minded company that originated 
and perfected the famous streamline tire. 


‘There are no safer tires built than Generals 


GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
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Inland Sport and Jimmie Townsend (Port Arthur) is 
having a hard time deciding which he likes best—his 
speed boat or the Buhl Pup owned jointly by him, his 
brother and C. R. Proft. The Pup is hangared here. 

With the heat there has been somewhat of a lull in 
airport activities but fall should bring out lot of the air- 
bugs—and they'll find a “practically new” airport to 
fly from, thanks to WPA and the city officials. 


Birmingham, Alabama 
By Earl W heeli r 


The sixth anual National Air Carnival was held June 
6 and This celebration was instituted in 1931 when 
Birmingham’s million dollar airport was officially opened. 
Since that time it has become an annual event looked for- 
ward to with much enthusiasm by the citizens of Bir- 
mingham as well as many folks in surrounding territory. 
This year’s show was a timely reward for the untiring 
efforts of those who have won national recognition for 
Birmingham's municipal airport. 

Birmingham is active aeronautically. Twenty planes 
are based on the field, with 12 of them privately owned. 
The other eight are operated by commercial companies. 
Flying activity is at its height this year and more stu- 
dents are enrolled than ever before. Private owners are 
flying more and the approved repair shop is working over- 
time. Delta Air Lines, operating five daily schedules 
through here at the present time, is finding it hard to keep 
pace with the ever increasing air travel to and from Bir- 
mingham. 

This year’s air carnival proved to be the best and larg- 
est ever held. The Sunday crowd was estimated con- 
Steadham Acker, airport 


manager, Was general chairman ot this year’s show and 


servatively at 75,000 people. 
certainly did a good job of management. 


Coffeyville, Kansas 
By Harrold E. Haggard 


The Seventh Annual Coffeyville Air Meet and Air 
Races, held June 21, attracted some forty planes, which 
is the largest number ever to assemble on the local field 
at one time. The free-for-all speed races, broadcast over 
station KGGF, was won by F. C. Wallower, Jr., from 
Joplin, in his Waco. Jack Stewart of Bartlesville handled 
the mike in great shape during this event. 

Art Goeble wrote the familiar Phillips 66 sign in the 
sky, using his special sky-writing TravelAir. LaVerne 
J. Dawson made a delayed parachute jump, with addi- 
tional contests and features to the enjoyment of a crowd 
of about six thousand. 

One of the more spectacular events was the stunting 
of C. W. Whittenbeck, nationally prominent stunt pilot, 
who thrilled the crowd with his inverted flying. Members 
of the Tulsa Airmen’s Club were special guests; the Spar- 
tan School of Aeronautics, also of Tulsa, sent up their 
famous Dawn Patrol to do formation flying. 

The Inman Brothers Flying Circus has recently pur- 
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chased a Stinson Tri-motor from Delta Air Lines and 
added it to their barnstorming fleet. This makes the 
second tri-motor ship for this organization, the other be- 
ing the Ford. The outfit also has a six-place Stinson. 

Ray Jones has been hired to fly the new Stinson, Merle 
Smith flys the six-place Stinson, and Art Inman the Ford. 
John Rutherford has been added to the organization and 
will act as assistant to mechanic Melvin Hart. 

Pete Clausen and Aubrey Keif, representatives of the 
Texas Company, were recent visitors in a Waco and 
Stinson while on a tour of the South and Middlewest. 


East Bank, West Virginia 
By Harold Erle Angle 


The Beckley Flying Service has recently purchased a 
new Waco cabin from the factory at Troy, Ohio. Sam 
Antonio is the pilot for the new plane. 

Plans are underway for the establishment of a new 
flying field at Charleston. Private pilots desiring a 
field closer the city and a field which will be operated 
for private flyers and their interests and not for “so much 
of a profit” have selected a field within twenty minutes’ 
drive from the center of the city. Although names of 
these pilots are being withheld it is understood that more 
information will be given out shortly. 


Captain and Mrs. A. W. Bartlebaugh of Toledo, Ohio, 
arrived June 18th in their Loeing amphibian. They 
are carrying passengers from the Kanawha River opposite 
the state capitol. 

Ray Shriver has purchased a new Aeronca master land 
plane. 

Joe Taylor of Kentucky was a recent visitor at Wertz 
Field, receiving repairs on his TravelAir. 

Beulah McCown and several other pilots including Lt. 
Hubert Stark, David Williams, Charles Blood, and two 
pilots from Roanoke, thrilled the crowd at the airport 
during the recent show held at Wertz Field. Miss Mc- 
Cown was the only woman aviator at the meet and 
did her part in the program. 

New solo students at the Mountain State Flying Serv- 
ice, the Kanawha Flying Club, and the Williams Flying 
Club are: John Thomas, Max Mullens, Cole Johnson, A. 
M. Gray, and Roy Price. 

A demand for aerial photographs and photographs cen- 
tered around aviation fields, students, pilots, and planes 
have been in demand and your correspondent has opened 
a service for such pictures. Although equipment is lim- 
ited, some pictures have reached as far as New York and 
California by this time. Probably more services will be 
begun by other photographers soon. 

In this Kanawha Valley are two oil refineries, one of 
DuPont’s largest plants, four large electric plants and 
various other concerns, including the Barnium Com- 
pany, the Belle Alkali plant, and Carbon Carbide plant. 
Here one needs only a small amount of equipment and 
an airplane and the shots are “yours for the taking”. 

The Kanawha Flying Club has just received a mu- 
nicipal seaplane base rating from the Department of 
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Commerce since it moved its base from across the river 
to the Kanawha levee at the foot of Charleston. 

Edgar Maiscott received his transport license recently. 
He is only 19 years old. Pilot Maiscott is a college student. 

Logan Flying Club has just purchased a Taylor Cub for 
sightseeing and student flights. 

Among recent visiting pilots at Wertz Field were: 
Rodney Jackson, Hampton Airport, Bridgehampton, N. 
Y., in a Stinson monoplane; Lt. E. R. Quesada in a Key- 
stone Bomber from Dayton; Flying Cadet D. C. Barrow 
in a Boeing Pursuit from Selfridge Field; Alvin Mueller 
in a Sikorsky Amphibian from Seguin, Texas; Mr. and 
Mrs. Mace of Honolulu-Inter State Air Service in a Curtiss- 
Robin; Bob Trader of Dravesport, Pa., in a Waco F; and 
J. Kress of the Taylor Aircraft Company, Bradford, Pa., 
in a Taylor Cub belonging to the Logan Flying Club. 

Lt. Omar Crimm of the Kanawha Flying Club has 
received his limited commercial license; and, H. H. Bur- 
ton flew to Huntington in an Aeronca land plane be- 
longing to the Williams Flying Club of Institute. 

David Williams of the Williams Flying Club and Glenn 
T. Clark of the Kanawha Flying Club, Charleston, have 
just returned from Cincinnati, Ohio, where they were 
visitors at the Aeronca factory. They made the trip 
in the Aeronca seaplane belonging to the Kanawha Club. 


El Paso, Texas 

By John Thacker 
Mr. Lee Searcy, who recently bought a J-5 Laird, is 
planning a trip to the Texas Centennial celebrations soon. 


Mr. Grant Nichols, formerly with the Weiler-Nichols 
Flying School in El Paso, is now employed by Joe Plosser 
in Glendale, California. Grant has been in El Paso re- 
cently on a short visit. 


Col. Roscoe Turner gave us a thrill with his famous 
speed plane recently. He carried a great many passen- 
gers in his Boeing 247-D. Mrs. Faye Lucille Cox accom- 
panied him and made a beautiful parachute jump. 

All of us at this port are in hopes of receiving the pro- 
posed half-million dollar appropriation for the airport. 
This appropriation would undoubtedly make our port one 
of the finest in the Southwest. 

Mr. Cheo Hernandez, aeronautical inspector for the 
State of Chihuahua, Mexico, visited the municipal airport 
for a few days and awarded Juan Kan a private license 
for Mexico. 

Jack Weiler and your correspondent recently flew to 
Phoenix, Arizona, where the author passed his private 
test under the direction of Inspector Pettis, who is sta- 
tioned at Phoenix. 

The El Paso Flying Service held a large picnic on Sun- 
day, June 21. Late in the afternoon we departed for 
Carlsbad, New Mexico, returning Monday morning. The 
following made the trip: Charles and Kenneth Bourland 
in Jack’s Waco; Grant Nichols and his wife in a Kinner 
Bird; Jerome Martin in his Buhl Pup; Rufus March in 
a Curtiss Junior; Lee Searcy, accompanied by a couple, 
in his J-5 Laird; and Mr. and Mrs. John Thacker in a 
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PARTS AND SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVES 
FOR LEADING ENGINES 


Wright Series Engines 
Jacobs Engines 
Continental Engines 


Parts for these engines 
carried in stock 


BENNETT 
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BENNETT AIRCRAFT is recognized throughout 
the Southwest as a thoroughly dependable main- 
tenance and repair depot. 

. Specializing in all branches of aircraft service— 
a trained personnel—completely equipped shops— 
Prompt, 
We have installed the latest type National Rod 
Boring machine for reboring Master Rod and 
e Link Rod Bearings. A money-saver for you— 
the only one of its type in the Southwest. 

May we serve you?—Estimates gladly given. 


AIRCRAFT, 


Right 


efficient service at reasonable prices. 
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Distributors for WACO and PORTERFIELD Airplanes 


Love Field—Dallas, Texas 
Approved Department of Commerce Repair Station No. 281 
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Greensboro, North Carolina 
By William Beerman 


It won’t be long now until Greensboro is once again on 
the airline map. The municipal field will be finished 
about Fall and no doubt become one of the South’s finest 
airports. The runways are being laid and surfaced with 
asphalt. The longer is 3,800 feet and runs SE.-NW. The 
shorter runs NE.-SW. and is 3,300 feet in length. They 
are 150 feet wide and have a 300 foot turntable. Ad- 
joining land was purchased and a new hangar and ad- 
ministration building are yet to be built. 

Dedication of the airport will be a big affair, and it 
is understood that Maxwell and Langley fields will rep- 
resent the Army. These boys can be counted on to give 
a good show. 

Clint Johnson landed his Aristocrat without a tail- 
wheel the other day. No damage other than a snapped 
brace wire and slightly banged up rudder. The ship lost 
the tailwheel while taking off. 

Ed McLean is instructing on the Kinner Fairchild he 
built up from a cracked job. He uses his “24” Fairchild 
for passenger hops. Ed seems to have a passion for ships 


of that line. 
Houston, Texas 
By lim Hooten 
The Houston Municipal Airport is enjoying a daily 


increase in both student work and charter trips. Among 
the new students flying the Fairchild “22” are “Mac” 
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BENNETT AIRCRAFT, INC. 


Distributors of 


Love Field—Dallas, Texas 





McConnell, J. K. Stubbs, G. H. Bramlett, V. G. Gillette, 
Henry Rabon, and J. M. English. Gillette and Rabon 
recently soloed in the 22”, and English bought the drinks 
after taking the Fairchild “24” around the field all alone. 
We are glad to welcome back “Dick” Williams, who has 
just returned from a successful year at Stanford Uni- 
versity. While there, he managed to get in quite a few 
hours and will soon be ready for the Transport. Tom 
Lochridge is really flying in earnest again—seems he was 
too busy for the past two months to get in much flying 
and is trying to make up for lost time. Bud Gilley, who 
is now in charge of student instruction for Air Activities, 
says that he doesn’t stand a chance of ever carrying 
lady passengers with J. D. Reed around. To back his 
statement he relates an incident that happened the other 
day: J. D. carried a young lady passenger for the usual 
hop—fifteen minutes later she was back at the field and 
asked that J. D. take her for another ride—Bud quotes her 
exact words, “Let’s go again—you must have hoodooed 


, 


me”’. 

Air Activities have recently inaugurated a new system 
offering free flying to their students—it is known as 
the ““Windsock Drawing”. Each time a student pays 
cash for thirty minutes’ flying his name is dropped in the 
windsock—On Sunday of each week the drawing is held, 
and the lucky name receives thirty minutes’ free flying. 

The Braniff Airways’ new night flight to Dallas is 
proving very popular. Among the passengers carried 
recently were two popular movie actresses—June Knight 
and Josephine Hutchinson—who were here to attend the 
opening night of Rudy Vallee’s orchestra at Sylvan Beach. 

“Buddy” Jones has become one of the most frequent 
visitors to our airport. Buddy flies for the Bennett Re- 

















“We've left them tearing 
and swearing 


A million miles behind, 


* * * . * * 
. * . *. . id 
—Kipling. 
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A NEW (*) 
LEAR-O-SCOPE 


A NEW (**) 
LEARADIO 


A NEW (***) 
LEAR-O-PHONE 


(*) A proven Aircraft Radio Com- 
pass at less than $500.00. 

(**) A 3-Band Receiver—-Beacon. 
Broadcast, and Short Wave. 

Size--7\%" x 5%” panel, 

4 3/16” deep. 

Weight—-5 lbs. 

NOT a midget or auxiliary re- 
ceiver—but rather a high 
quality, high performance 
instrument. 

Amazingly low-priced at less 
than $125.00. 

(***) A new super-modern 15 watt 
high quality Radiophone 
Transmitter. 

Three times as powerful, with 

LEAR-O-PHONE high penetrability. 

—— ” ” add 

15 Pounds Complete with Welahe 7 Ae ‘lens — 

dynamotor 15 Watts $200.00. 


LEAR designed equipment absolutely assures more 
miles per watt, per pound, per dollar. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 
Address: LEARADIO, 121 W. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 
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fining Company, and his short visits are a pleasure to Rodessa, Louisiana 


everyone—tae pep seems to be catching. By Mrs. Roy Taylor 

“Dewey” Stewart has just returned from quite a long 
stay in Louisiana—so long, in fact, that several of the A new port known as the Viv-Ro Airport, so named 
boys have accused him of talking like a cajun. because of its proximity to Vivian and Rodessa, Louisiana, 


has been opened on the Texarkana-Shreveport highway 


H. Eichhammer, sales manager for Fairchild Aircraft ; 
by Taylor Brothers of Kilgore. 


Corporation, is expected to be in Houston soon with the 


new Fairchild ‘45” factory demonstrator. This ship Flying operations, consisting of student instruction, 
will start demonstrations to the many “45” prospects, cross-country flights, and passenger flights have been 
which will be carried on later by the demonstrator soon proceeding for the last month. Two planes are sta- 


tioned at the field at the present time with plans calling 
for additional equipment in the near future. 


Little Rock, Arkansas New students include G. E. Dixon, A. J. Festavan 
By S. A. Franklin Instructors! — Operators! 


FLY ne New“CU B” 


to be delivered to Air Activities Inc. 









The Arkansas National Guard Air Show was held 
July 3, 4 and § at the Little Rock Airport. This was 
a very fine show and the attendance was most gratifying. 


Some of the feature attractions were formation flying, 





radio control work and parachute jumps by members of 
the Squadron. 

Clarence McArthur gave a thrilling exhibition in his 
1910 model Lincoln Beachy pusher type plane. The 
plane is an exact replica of the ship flown by Mr. Beachy 
some twenty-five years ago and was put through a series 
of maneuvers before the grandstand, all of which was in- 
side the bounds of the airport. McArthur also did the 
‘Farmer Learns to Fly’ act in a Taylor Cub, demonstrat- 





ing impressively how flying should not be done. A splen- 
did cotton dusting demonstration was given by Allen 
Scott. 


Willie Jones, the only negro parachute jumper in the 
business, did a delayed jump from 10,000 each day dur- 
ing the meet. E. Z. Newsom in a Warner Fleet furnished 
some thrills in stunt flying. 

Work on the paved runway at the Little Rock Airport 
is progressing and 1,000 feet of this strip has been laid. It 
will be 150 feet wide and 3,500 feet long when completed. 














PAY JUST HE New CUB makes EVERYBODY a 
prospect for flying instruction and sight- 

seeing hops because you can operate the CUB 

S$ at startlingly low cost. Old men of 60 and 
youngsters of 10 fly the CUB. Students 


quickly learn to fly then build up flying time 


The ninth annual air tour started at Little Rock on July Cash ty a wae Rg —— >. 
10th and ended at Pine Bluff on July lith. Eight air- and months. CUB operators the world over tell 
planes, all privately owned, were entered and three ships Fly it home. gg Hy pL 4 
from the National Guard Squadron made the trip around . en Et eo _ sin iia Retin 

take the punishment of beginners. So when 


the western part of the state. Lt. Charles Taylor was in , , 
4 it comes to breaking records, don't overlook 


charge of the tour and reports the best tour to date. On EASY that little detail of PROFITS. Fly with the 
. , > . > — , New CUB d “ri the bell’’ day after day 
ron vr —— at Pine Bluff where the Arkansas Monthly ~~" on ihe aa ae . . 
yentennial Air Show was 1 rogress. The sturdy New CUB is the fastest-selling 
> Payments plane in the world. Every CUB operator 


will tell you why. 
New Folder FREE. Send for it! 


‘TAYLOR AIRCRAFT CO. 


7S Street BRADFORD ' PENNSYLVANIA 


This turned out to be one of the finest air shows in 
the country with the outstanding participants as Milo 
Burcham, Joe Jacobson, Dick Grenere, Roy Whitcomb 
and Harold Johnson. These pilots gave some of the most 
thrilling exhibitions that your writer has had the pleasure 
of witnessing. 


e The SMART NEW “CUB” is SAFE e ECONOMICAL @ STURDY @ STABLE e@ FLEET e 








When in need of 
FAST CHARTER SERVICE 


Just Cruising call Anytime Anywhere 


200 Miles per hour BEN BRANSOM Two-way radio 
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and Pat Farrar. Private Pilot Flynn is keeping his flying 
ability brushed up with occasional flights from the field. 
Visitors of recent weeks include Cliff Stovall, Fritz Mar- 
tin, Claude Erie and Douglass Ruthven. Lumber for 
the airport manager's house is already on the grounds and 
plans are under way for an office and repair shop facilities. 


Sarasota, Florida 
By Richard E. Lindsay 


Ben Handler, city aviation commissioner, and Richard 
E. Lindsay, chairman of the aviation committees of the 
senior and junior chambers of commerce, attended the 
Florida Aviation Conference held at Orlando, Florida, 
July 9th and 10th. 

Jim Erdman of the Blevins Aircraft Company of At- 
lanta, dropped in at Sarasota airport recently with one 
of the new °36 Taylor Cubs. 

Organization of a flying club is being talked up here 
by flying enthusiasts who hope to have a club of approx- 
imately 20 members by early fall, and purchase a light 
ship. Several successful clubs are operating in the state. 
The Sarasota organization expects to interest winter vis- 
itors as well as local permanent resident individuals. 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
By Jack E. Myers 


Shreveport’s most surprising visit came on June 6, 
when a Confederate veteran, T. J. Saxon, 90 years of 
age, flew in on a plane of the Delta Air Lines from Dallas. 
D. C. Ker, another veteran, 89, flew from Shreveport to 


Monroe, Louisiana. 
Dick Buswell, a popular local flyer, has left for Bryan, 





FLEET: 3 POLB; Engine Kinner B-5—125 HP. Color: green fuselage and canary yellow 
wings. Brakes with brake control pedals in both cockpits. Oleo type landing gear, tail wheel. 
This ship is completely equipped for blind flying including: Artificial Horizon, Sensitive Alti- 
meter, Rate of Climb, Turn and Bank, Crosley Radio Receiver, blind flying hood. Total time 
on engine since major overhaul, including installation of new type heads, 127 hours. Propeller 
is metal Hamilton Standard. Price with above extras $1,800.00. Price less above extra blind 
flying equipment $1,500.00. SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE. 
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Texas, where he will dust cotton this season. 

E. H. Bickford comes from Dallas to take over the 
duties as traffic representative of the Delta Air Lines in 
this city. 

There has been quite a bit of activity at Barksdale 
Field, home of the Third Attack Wing, in the past month. 
For training purposes, an obsolete, 10-year-old, Ford tri- 
motored army plane was blown to bits. The gas tanks 
were full, and the motors were wide open. Fighting planes 
from the air ripped it with machine gun fire, and then 
bombed it. 

A flight of nineteen attack planes, under the command 
of Major L. J. Maitland, and twenty-one pursuit planes, 
under Major O. P. Gothlin flew to Dallas on June 6 for 
the opening of the Texas Centennial. Interesting night 
maneuvers were given over the city. 


Wichita, Kansas 
By Creighton Merrell 


For many weeks the refrain of “Just how high should 
the pretty bird fly” has been ringing in the ears of local 
airmen and the powers of the Wichita Park Board. There 
have been ample choruses during the past month or two 
with local citizens providing the words and music in the 
form of protests about real and imagined noises from 
above. 

The Department of Commerce has been noncommittal. 
Cities of a population of over 50,000 in Kansas are free 
to legislate as they choose as regards to minimum height, 
much to our discomfort. 

The big twin engined Condor ships operated by Col. 
Clarence Chamberlain proved an excuse for much pro- 
testing against night flying over the city. When the 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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AIRPLANES AND ENGINES FOR SALE 


FAIRCHILD. To make way for new Fairchild Wright “45.” we 
offering the following special prices for cash: 1936 Fairchild “24,” “25 
hours, $4,995. Fairchild “24,” special finish, bank and turn, booster, 
other extras, 289 hours, $3,850. Fairchild “22” special trainer, two 
complete instrument panels, each including bank and turn, rate of 
climb, brakes in both cockpits. Hood and radio for blind practice—only 
$2,150. Extra Gipsy engine less lower case, $255. Also Switlik safety 
chute, new carrying case, $87.50. Air Activities, Inc., Municipal 
Airport, Houston, Texas. 





WILEY 3 MINUTE FLARES, factory reconditioned. While they last, 
$22.50 each. Aviation Associates, Inc., Curtiss Airport, East St. Louis, III. 





NEW 
AMERICAN CIRRUS 


and 


WRIGHT GYPSY 


Engines and Parts 
R. J. WENGER 
MENASCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


6714 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 








FOR THE PRIVATE FLYER 


An Aircraft Radio 
TRANSMITTER 


And now! An aircraft radio transmitter for the private 
flyer. Complete transmitter weighs less than 25 pounds 
and simple to operate. Works all weather and beam 
stations for 150 to 250 miles in day time and 300 to 400 
miles at night. It is one of the most compact and economical 
radio transmitters in cost and operation. Write or wire for 
further information. 


AIRCRAFT RADIO COMPANY 


Hangar 9 Love Field -- Dallas, Texas 








FOR SALE 


Two J-5 crankshafts and complete line of J-5 parts. 
Wasp K. E. valves, miked and tested with stretch 
gauge. 





— A BARGAIN 


Brand new factory J-5 steel exhaust valve 
guides—$1.00 each. Only 65c each in lots of fifty 
or more. Better get ‘em while they last. 











One set Lycoming rods, front main and rear sec- 

tions, starter, magnetos (completely shielded for 

radio), master rod and complete assembly. 

Complete line of J6 parts including front, main 

and rear section. Latest type cabin Aeronca only 
80 hours, $400 off list. 


RITCHEY FLYING SERVICE 


Meacham Field Fort Worth, Texas 











FOR SALE—AMERICAN EAGLET, SZEKELY powered, Linen in best 
of condition, Motor just majored by licensed mechanic. Sale price $475. 
Would consider trade on larger ship.—J. K. Curtis, Graham, Texas. 





STATES—Two place open tandem sport monoplane. Kinner K-5 en- 
gine. Cost $2,150. Approximately 150 hours since new. Fur quick 
sale $1,100 cash. Air Activities, Inc., Houston Municipal Airport, 
Houston, Texas. 





TRAVELAIR S-6000-B. Wright R975-E, 330 h. p. engine. Only a few 
hours since complete $1350 overhaul. Equipment includes radio, bank 
and turn, and wheel pants. Make an offer. Air Activities, Inc., Muni- 
cipal Airport, Houston, Texas. 
LAMBERT MONOCOUPE, Overhauled, ‘wesovered and relicensed at 
factory thirty hours back, motor majored same time, beautiful red and 
black special paint job, compass, eight day clock, speed ring, airwheels, 
oleo gear. $1,500.00. 
WACO CABIN—165 Continental motor majored by Bowen Airline Me- 
chanics, Fort Worth, and ship completely overhauled at expense of 
$850.00 fifteen hours back—relicensed at same time, oversize airwheels, 
air starter, ambulance equipped, and new upholstery. $2,000.00. 
GREAT LAKES DE LUXE TRAINER upright Cirrus late model, motor 
majored ten hours back. relicensed three weeks ago, lined cockpits, in- 
struments both pits, full airwheels, brakes, compass, etc. $1,200.00. 
I guarantee motors and ships of above aircraft to be in perfect me- 
chanical condition—am going out of mange and will accept any 1936 
model car in trade on any of the above ship 

ROY NORTON, ROSW ELL. “N. MEX. 





KINNER FLEET blind flying instruments both cockpits, night flying 
equipment. TAYLOR CUB, C-3 AERONCA, CHALLENGER ROBIN 
night and blind flying equipment, CHALLENGER SPARTAN, J-5 
TRAVEL-AIR, CIRRUS GREAT LAKES, J-5 6 place STINSON, CUR- 
TISS Junior slightly damaged. Southern Aircraft Sales, 216 Milam 
Street, Shreveport, Louisiana. 





WACO 1934 DELUXE CABIN. 210 Continental with modernization. 
Majored at factory. Lights, flares, radio and extra instruments. 
Bennett Aircraft, Inc., Love Field, Dallas, Texas. 





FIVE PLACE FLEDGLING. Can be used to carry passengers or for 
student instruction. Equipped with Bendix wheels and brakes, navi- 
gation and landing lights. Seven hours since major. This ship under 
D. O. C. supervision took off in 14 seconds with 800 pound payload. 
$650. L. Berry, 3100 Lubbock, Fort Worth, Texas. 





1933 STINSON RELIANT, 225 Lycoming. Ship and engine just majored 
by approved repair station. Perfect condition. Radio, lights, flares, 
wheel pants, blue leather upholstery, extra instruments. Privately 
owned, never cracked. Real buy. Bennett Aircraft, Inc., Love Field, 
Dallas, Texas. 





1935 TAYLOR CUB in A-1 condition. Priced right. Terms. Lou Foote 
Flying Service, Love Field, Dallas, Texas. 





TRAVELAIR 4000, WARNER 125 h. p. Perfect condition, beautiful 
ship, excellent and economical performer. Air wheels, licensed until 
February, 1937. $925. Howard Webb, Airport Manager, Texarkana, 
Arkansas. 





J5 FOUR PLACE STINSON. Excellent condition. Recently recovered. 
Real bargain. For sale or trade. STINSON TRI MOTOR MODEL Uv, 
ten passenger. In A-1 condition throughout. Will sell cheap or trade. 
Austin Municipal Airport, Inc., Austin, Texas. 





WACO 1935 STANDARD, 225 Jacobs. Perfect condition. Radio, lights, 
flares, wheel pants, Kollsman, large tanks. Us as a demonstrator. 
Priced far below cost. Bennett Aircraft, Inc., Love Field, Dallas, Texas. 





WACO 1934 DELUXE CABIN. 250 Wright. Ship and motor just over- 
hauled by Bennett approved repair station. Radio transmitter, lights, 
flares, wheel pants, blind instruments, many other extras. Beautiful 
upholstery. One of the best in the country. Bennett Aircraft, Inc., 
Love Field, Dallas, Texas. 





LATE MODEL STINSON RELIANT, just refinished. Plenty of in- 
struments including turn and bank, rate of climb, outside temperature 
and precision clock. Also radio receiver, landing lights, flares and new 
upho'stery. Beautiful black and silver finish. 2.750. buys this ship. 
W. L. Parish, Booth-Henning Hangar, Love Field, Dallas, Texas. 





UNUSUAL BARGAINS—1932 CABIN WACO, $2,000. 210 Continental, 
150 hours since major, air starter, landing lights, flares, complete 
ambulance equipment, just relicensed. WACO F, $1,500. 125 Warner. 
140 hours since major. air starter, air speed, compass, A-1 condition. 
PITCAIRN AUTOGIRO, 160 Kinner, 225 hours total time, air starter, 
complete towing equipment including 65 interchangeable 6 foot letters, 
ship like new. Jim Davis, Houston Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE: CHALLENGER KEN ROYCE, good condition, 
licensed; J-6-9 STINSON, six place, motor being majored, plane just 
relicensed. CHALLENGER ROBIN, A-1 condition, licensed; INLAND 
SPORT, starter, brakes, just relicensed; KINNER EAGLE, new motor, 
less 200 hours. All at bargain prices. Taylor Bros., Flying Service, 
Airport, Route 1, Kilgore, Texas. 
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Ports of Call 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Condors were gone local operators took it on the chin. 
There was much argument as to who flew high and who 
flew low. The matter went to the Park Board and Alfred 
MacDonald, director of the airport. 

Much argument resulted in the following provisions. 
Lower limit for day flying is 2,000 and at night it is 3,000 
feet. Passenger carrying airplanes flying over the city 
take out a license every six months costing one dollar. 
No unlicensed ships are permitted to fly over the city 
at all. Special provisions will be made if equipment used 
is very noisy such as tri-motored airplanes or the like. The 
minimum altitudes apply to everyone except airlines but 
leeway will be made for extreme weather conditions. The 
penalty for violation may be as much as a fine of $500 
and 90 days in jail. 

Wichita made planes march on into foreign markets. 
In late June the Cessna Aircraft Company shipped a 
C-34 to A. E. Ulmann of Anglo, Portugese West Africa. 
Ulmann, an American trader and exporter and Cessna 


representative, will take delivery in England and after 
two months will fly his ship to Africa. The Cessna will 
be operated over wild and rough territory. The extra 


cost of the export plane delivered is around $2,000 over 
the regular list price. 

The Surrey Flying Service of London, England, re- 
cently sold a Cessna to Peggy Salamans who will enter 
it in the Women’s Air Derby of the National Air Races 
this year before taking it to England. Wein Airways of 
Fairbanks, Alaska, recently ordered a C-34 for flying in 
the northern country. Other sales within the country 
include a ship for W. G. Green of Tulsa, one for Jerry 
Sass of Oklahoma City, and another for Ray Wilson of 
Denver, Colorado. Lee Miles made the sales. 

Work is being pushed as rapidly as possible on the all 
metal twin engine Beech monoplane and it is hoped that 
it will be completed soon. Many new features will mark 
this plane including the use of composite steel tube and 
dural plate construction in the mono-spar wing. The 
engine nacelles will also be towed out slightly to provide 
better timing in the event of one of the motors failing 
in flight. 

Aeronautical newsettes: A 1936 Kansas Air Tour spon- 
sored by the Wichita Aviation Club is now under for- 
mation. More data will be available soon on the tour 
which will leave Wichita very likely late in September. . . . 
George Harte is fitting his J-5 Stearman for blind flying 
instruction which will include radio equipment for beam 
instruction. George Theis, former Wichita flyer, 
recently completed a course in airline pilot instruction 
at the Boeing school with honors and is now flying as 
a co-pilot on the Chicago to Cheyenne run of the United 


Air Lines. . . . Jimmie Wright of Aircraft Steel passed 
his tests for a private license. He has sold his D. H. Moth 
to a buyer from New Mexico. . . . Dwane Wallace also 


now holds a private pilot’s rating after recently passing 
the requirements. Henry Aubrey has purchased the 
Velie Monocoupe owned by Monty Barnes and is building 
up time from the Municipal Airport. Pilot Charles 
Larsen is now flying a new 285 H. P. Jacobs Waco re- 
cently purchased by the Bridgeport Machine Tool Com- 
pany. Ninety hours have already been logged in six 
weeks’ time. Andy Swenson and wife recently flew 
from the municipal airport to Dallas to attend the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in his Fairchild monoplane. They were 
able to spend five hours viewing the exhibits and yet be 
back in Wichita in time to attend a dinner at 7:30 in 
the ev ening. 
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Editorials and Comments 


(Continued from Page 6) 


preparing these projects. When possible, he will personally 
examine the proposed sites and plans, and will work in co- 
operation with other field representatives of the Bureau’s 
airport, marking and mapping section who have seaplane 
projects in their districts throughout the United States. 


Cooke is experienced in this work ; his appointment is 
timely and worthy of commendation. 


With both the Bureau of Air Commerce and the Aero- 
nautical Chamber available for counsel and technical ad- 
vice, every Community on or near water should investigate 
the possibilities of their own waterfront areas without fur- 
ther delay. The golden opportunity exists at the moment; 
in a few more months it may be too late. Wide-awake 
communities will look into the proposition by contacting 
Mr. Cooke immediately. He can be reached in care of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, 79 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 





“Off Course” 


(Continued from Page 22) 


Tucson, Ariz.; and March Field, Calif. The longest hop 
was from Montgomery to Barksdale Field, three and a half 
hours. The black cockpit hood was removed only for land- 
ing and takeoff. 

On several occasions during the trip, one lasting for 
thirty minutes, the escort plane itself was flying blind 
through heavy clouds and rain, with only occasional 
glimpses of the ground. In these cases the convoy plane 
maintained close formation flight while the hooded plane 
led the way. Both planes were in constant two-way radio 
communication. 





Hedge Hopping the Books 


(Continued from Page 12) 


the cow stable, an appendectomy, an airplane crash, mov- 
ing pictures, phenomena of the winter night, and events 
relating to Admiral Byrd’s isolation are excellently related. 

One real criticism stands out for the story of expedition 
thus far. While Admiral Byrd’s modesty and courage are 
commendable in the highest degree it is to be deplored that 
the reader is deprived of at least a few limited facts on his 
existence at Advance Base and how he was able to survive. 
So remarkable is the fact that he survived that ordeal that 
some material should have been provided to satisfy a 
wholesome public interest. 

The execution of the Spring Exploration campaign illus- 
trates the excellent strategy of the Byrd men. It deals 
with men, tractors, dogs, airplanes, radio and plenty of 
courage and hard toil. The story of the airplanes and 
tractors and their magnificent part in the campaign is good 
reading. The aviation onslaughts to the East, proving the 
singleness of the continent, are thrilling as are the flights 
over the South Pacific to disprove the existence of land 
northeast of Little America. 

More than 400 pages go to make up the book and it is 
profusely illustrated. A fine tribute and foreword has 
been prepared by Secretary of the Navy, Claude Swanson. 
Dedication is made to Edsel Ford, a backer and one of 
Byrd’s staunchest friends. 
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New Laurels 
for the C-34* 


- Ws 
re $821 





* CESSNA wins the 800 cubic inch ATC Race at the Denver Meet! 


Awarded Detroit News Transport Trophy designating the C-34 as 
the world’s most efficient airplane—first in speed—tfirst in com- 


fort—first in economy. 


Through the scientific installation of cabin baffles 
and the adaption of instrument panel controls a 
positive system of ventilation is provided. This 
keeps the cabin refreshingly cool in warm 


weather, and yet no annoying drafts are created. 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


Wichita, Kansas 
LEE MILES, Sales Representative 














these completely equipped hangars 


Here, mechanics of outstanding 
ability can give you everything you 
might need in service from a cotter- 
pin replacement to a complete over- 
haul. And they'll get you out on 


time, too. 


You will want Texaco Aviation 
Gasoline because this high-powered 
product has been especially refined 
for airplane use, It is fast starting, 
gives quick acceleration and is free 


from harmful gums and resins, 


You can get Texaco Aviation Gas- 


You can get every service at 


WELL BE SEEING YOU... 


oline in the proper octane rating 


for your engine. 


Texaco Airplane Oils maintain 
pressures at high temperatures. 
They are free from harmful gum 
and carbon forming elements be- 
cause they are refined by special 
processes which give them greater 


purity and stability. 





TEXACO Aviation Products 






These products will keep your 
engines cleaner, extend the time be- 
tween overhauls and reduce your 
cost of operation. That is why 3 out 
of 4 of the major airlines use them. 

Stop at these well-equipped 
hangars the next time you glide 
into Chicago or Cleveland and size 
up this service. 

THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Nation-wide distribution facilities 
assure prompt delivery 
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